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\B5a:RACT 

V addendum to a sourcebook entitled "A Study 

Guideline of Mexican American History and Culture" (RC 009 234) 
com>leted in the summer of 1970^ this guide presents some additional 
information that will assist the classroom teacher in better 
understanding and teaching about the Southwest "s largest 
minority — the Mexiqan American. This additional background is 
necessary before the right amount of emphasis can b4 placed on 
teaching about Mexican American history and culture. The additional 
materials to help the teacher include: some suggestions and\samples. 
of materials to teach various Mexican American holidays^ suggestions 
for field trips in the community of Riverside (California) and 
near-by areas^ a parallel timeline to United States and Mexican 
American history^ an annotated list of some 10 new films on Mexican 
Americans^ new books to supplement the bibliography in the 
sourcebook^' various readings of Ruben Salazar^ and suggestions for 
plays arid sat ires^^-whiQh will be useful in dispelling stereotypes 
about the Mexican American. (NQ) 
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THE MEXICAN AiBRICAN ~ ADDITICKAL TEACHING HATERI^ 

In the Bunmtr of 1970, the writing te«B of Rodillas and Eaton coipleted 
a sourcebook entitled A Study Guideline of Mexican Anertcari Hlatory waA 
culture . Thlfi 8uianer,'"l97l, thlo team has attempted to do eome addi- 
tional thlnge that \*111 assist the clasarocn teacher in better under- 
standing and teaching about the largest ninorlty in the Southvest. We „ 
feel that additional background la necessary before the right amount of 
emphasia can be placed on teaching about Mexican history and culture. 
The teacher not having this background might ask, "What la the difference 
between September 16 and Clnco de Mayo?" "Why does Mexico celebrate two 
independence holidays instead of one like acme countriea?" Ther^ might 
even be those who would say that Mexican Anerlcans should forget about 
these two holidays and concentrate only on the Fourth of July. For those 
who want to Icnow more about Mexican American Ht story and for those who 
lack sufficient infottnal background and /or «nphflthy, it is hoped these 
additional materials will bo helpful* 

Once this first question is answered, the next question the teacher might 
ask is, "How does on© go about observing and creating an understanding 
and an appreciation for these Mexican American holidays?" The writing 
team has tried to fill this vacuum, where It exists, by some suggestions 
and samples of materials beginning with a P. A. announcement to start the 
day and continuing with sopia suggestions' as to what various classes might 
do to carry out these obsetvations. 

An additional category that we think will be hel^pful are suggestions for 
field trips in our community and near-by areas. For the teacher who wants • 
to take his class to La Placlta and/or Agua Manea Cemetery, he will find 
a map to assist in his planning. Or, another class might want to see the 
San Bernardino Aslstencla in near-by Redlonds. How do you get there? 
This question is answered in these materials as well as suggestions made 
for visiting other locations In the surrounding tarea. 

Ftor the history teacher who has majored while In school in the mor* tra- 
ditional itaglo American History or European History, it is sometlnfes dif- 
ficult to "catch-up" with the new demands in,^ Black History, Mexican American 
History, and Oriental American History, etc. This obviously takes a 
trmendous amount of Independent study. We hope the "Timeline on the United 
States and Mexican American History" will serve as a tempprary supplement 
to teaching an Integrated course in American History. 

Other additional materials to help the teacher include an annotated list 
of some ten new films on Mexican Anerlcans. These films are available to 
all teachers in the d^ajtrlct. There are additional new books to supplpaent 
the bibliography of the'' Study Guideline of 1970. The readings of Rubin 
Salarar should serve to help create some dynamic learning sessions in the 
secondary schools. The suggestions for: plays and satires you will find 
- both humorous and useful in dispelling sterotjrpes about the Mexican Anerl- 
can. It Is hoped the teacher will study these materials and select those 
which he can relate to and feel comfortable with. 
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THE MmCAN' AIBRICAN / . , 

(oUtlltMl) / 

* , ' . 

Thif outllnn !• gtoerally dtalgMd for « ■(n«at«r*f courM— tr«at«d «• 
a «>rv«7. TtM junior and oanlor high taachar alght jparallal hla p«r- 
■uaaloo according to both his, and atudant'i noad an(d background. Uplng 
tha aoureoboQk Hliitory and Cultnra of t£«t Maxlcan Maricap will glva 
tha taachar sotBO background for taacblng thla ou^llna. If^thamora, 
baing cognisant of the parallal tlnelln* (attached) vlll attfian^ your 
awaronaaa and direction of Anarican hlatorr Wast of tha Missisri^i 
Rivar. 

I. Spain in tha N<iw World 

A. Introduction: Pra-Colwblan Baparlanoa - Spaia and Kaxlj 

B. Tha Bxplorars, Conqulatadoras, and Land 

C. The Periphery of Hiapano*41ealcan and Ihdlin Sattlawant 

D. Regional Colonl8atlon'«Hltpano4Iexlcan Uniquaness 

II. The Conflict of Acculturation 
A. BoDrdar Conflicts 

iJ. Tha MaJdcan-Aaerlcan Wter of 1846 and Treaty of Guadalupe 

Hidalgo of 1648 • 
C. The Defeated Mexican teericana of the Southweat' » 

Jtl, The Heritage of Mexican Aaerlcana in an Anglo .SouthMeat 

A. Anglo-itaerlcana: Beneficlarlea of Three-Hundred Year a of 
Blapano-Mexlcan Bxpfrlfnce 

B. Mexican Innigratlon—Aa Experience In Aierlcan Hlatory 

IV. The Sociology of Mexican Anerlcana 

A. A Special Minority 

B. The Myth of Mexican Merlcan Coarplacency and Docility 

C. 'The Problama of Mextcim American Cltixenry 
. D. The Jaall'y— ita Extended, Pronounced loiitltiitlon 

E. Violence In the Streeta of Loa Aagele8-«Ita Effect on The 
Barrio and Canunity 

F. The Mexican Aierlcan Experience in Mqtrld War II 

G. Pachuco— Contradictory loage of the Mexican Aaertcan 

V, "Chlcaaoa"— I^ge ^ Status of the Mexican; Aaerican Today 

A. Chlcano-*Et7»ology and Identity Confllcta 

B. Chlcano and Civil Rlghta > 

C. Chlcano and Hla Strides Towarda Social* Political, mA- 
EconofDlc Justice 

D. Education and the Chlcano . 

E. The Chlcano and liagery Statue— including Uadera and" 
Organisations 
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THBMKaCAH MfEBICJ^ (OucUn*) *- cont'd 



VI. mm Mfzlcaa Ai«ric«i, Chlc«ao If lii>u Will, Cootr«mt«i to SocUty 

A. Scl«nct > 

B. Art* and Llt«ratur« 
C* IdMatloo 

D. ButlMti «Bd Indttftrjr - 

ifclilMici 

F. Thsatmr and Show BuflMtt 

6, Politics 

H. Labor ' ■ 4 ■■ .^-^ 
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A PARALLEL TIMELINE 
TO UNITED STATES AND 
MEX I CAN AMER ICAN HISTORY 
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UNITED STATES AND MEXICAN /MERICAN HISTORY 
• * A PARALLEL tiMELINfi 



Mexican American history, and culture Is a subject that *has long been 
neglected In Calif otnnla's public school curriculum. Indeed In education 
at all levcfls. Many teachers *of social studies, as well as other 
subject areas, do not have the kind of background, formally and /or in- 
forroallyj from their college an,d university experiences to feel comfort- 
able tea|:hlng ethnic studies, be It Mexican American,, Black Anerlcan, 
Oriental Anerlcan or other ethnic groups. This is not meant to imply 
that there has aU^ays been lack of personal planning by teachers in 
preparing to teach, but that there has beeti a general lack of awareness 
on the part of the educational community Itself . When many teachers 
were working to obtain their diplomas and credentials there islmply was J 
no opportunity or encouragement to Include Mexican Anerlcan studies,. ^ 
Black Studies, etc. as part of their background. 

Yet, the need Is obvious and the Riverside Unified School District is 
committed by both itp Superintendent and the Board of Education to in- 
clude in our courses of study the history and culture of the Mexican 
Anerlcan, Che second largest minority of whom there are mor^ than 
7,0i3P,OOO in the United States. In the state of California, where 
there are more Mexican Americans than in any other state, the ratio of 
Mexican Americana to Black Americans is two to one. Los Angeles has 
the largest number of citizens of Mexican descent of any city other 
than Mexico City itself. In Riverside, during the school year of 1970- 
71,. there were 3,403 Mexican American students or 13% of the total school 
population of 27,163. By contrast thiere were, at the same time, 2,284 
Black students or 8% of the total nurober of students. 

This timeline is jan efl^ort to give tdachers a tool that can be used in 
the classroom with the minimum of preparation. It is not all inclusive 
and it is not meant to be. There will certainly be events which are 
Inadvertantly left out which some educators will consider of greater 
significance than some which have been Included. But, it is hoped that 
for those teachers who have little time to do initial additional pre- 
paration, this timeline will serve as a beginning in teaching Mexican 
/^nerican history and culture. It is of the utmost Importance in teach- 
ing U. S. History to present a balanced view* As the teacher does this, 
he will certainly emphag^ize the ^arly Spanish-^Iexlcan heritage of the 
Sbuthwest. By the year 1607 when Jamestown xoas founded, Juan Onate*had 
already led an iexpedition into the northern borderlands af Spain ^ 
which is now New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona, He did thl/.ncne years 
before Jamestown. It was only two years after Jamestowr/ that Santa Fe, 
"^New Mexico was fottnded. James Marshall is given credirt for the original 
discovery of gold in California in 1848, but Francisco L<?pea; discovered 
gold six years earlier in the San Femando^alleyV Unlt^ed States history 
did not originate exclusively with Anglo yberlcan settlements east of 
the Appalachian Mountains, It Includes the paralleled events occurring 
north of the Rio Grande. 
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UNITED STATES AND MEXICAN AMERICAN HISTORY A PARALLEL TIMELINE, cont 'd 




\ 



The use of the tepaJMexican iSinerlcanJ3|(>)B6 not tae'an to omit In this columri 
events which occur In Mexico and to Include only tho4e. event a wWch occur . 
within the territorial confines of the tfntted Stately/ 'Because the Anerlcatf 
of Kexican-.4escent was h^re under the flajBs of Spain arid HeKliso- 1) e for ^ 
the Anglo American came, because there has bean the stei^dy mojfcne^^ back 
and forth across the border throughotit the history the^two'fa^ 
-and because of the otherwise close Idei^tlty of Mexican AmerlcMs^^^ 
events occurring In Mexico, many significant dates In the hlsbo^ of that ^ , 
country are Included under the, heading of Mexican ^American History^ 
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UN ITED STATES AND MEXICAN AMER I^GAN 
'- '. Til STORY.. 



(A Parallel Tlnellne) 



UNITED STATES HISTORY 



c, 1000 VI kings reach Iceland and 
Greenland 



1098-1291 . Cruaades :o Holy Land; Key 
events leading to the 
of DlacovurY 



MExiciw MeIeiican HisToror 



*pSi3,3sC;-176 A.p. Prehlatorlc Period 

of Mayaa at CMchen 
Itaa'' In TttacatMi . _ 



1191 A.D. T6lttec8 conquer Mayae at 
Tnla and Teotlbuacaia. 



1487 Dl«2 sails aroiucid the ecmthem 
tip of Aftricay 



[ce ^1200 Aif CO CMaxlcai) pova SouthJ 



1337 , Ftotmdlng of Moxlco City under the 
gttldaneo of r, the Astec God, 
' puetielcoetle 



1440.1A6A Qnperor Moctesume 1 rule^ 
a imlted Astec fioplre over 
ttuch of Mei^co^i \_ 



1492 Cristobal Col< 
"Anerlca" foi 
; of Spain • 




1494 Treaty of TordAeiUas: The^ 
1^ Pope divides tl le non-*chrlfltlcn 

vorld between '^rtiuffal and Spain* 



1497*1498 Glovail|il ciboto(John Cabot) 

t 6f 



sails along the coast \>f 
North ABserlfea— giving the 
Engllah Its claim to the 
New Wbtld. i 
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1.519-1522 Mageilim i Ircuamavi gates 
the worlds 



1497- 


1503 Anerlgo Vespucci's voyages 
to South /aerlca. 




/ • 




1513 


Balhoa discovers the Faelfle 
0c««O' \ — — 










1502. 


•1520 ttoctesttna II, EInperor of 
«ve Astecs 










1519 


Hexnwti Cortes begins the conquest 
of Mexico. " 




1520 


CuauhtiBoc; last of the Astec 
. ^oerbre, executed bv Cortes. 
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UNITED STiffES AND mpm AMERICAN .psrOBY ; 



.WTTED StXLES HtSIOKI 



1524 V«rraMiio sail* along th« .co««te 
of North Asorlca giving tht 
VtmcH ttolr claim to tho Now 

warld» \ 



133A-1535 Cartlor dlscovora tlio St, 
Uvr«kce RlTar for tho 

Fgapch> 



,i»>i.'. 



1565 St. Angnatlna* 
oldart city It 



1577-1579 Sir franclB Dralto aalla a- 
ro«nd the world, and attacks 
Sipanldi •bluing mA colo- 
ttlot} dalat Callfbmla for 
Oiioon Bligabath. 



1587 




Sittlara at R»ano1ca Xtlaid; first 
M f^lo sottlo— nt la tho Anorlcas 



MEXICAN iftBRICAN HISIORg 



1520 Tho-b«gln4ng Of Spanish e*lmil«X 

> rttlo. Including! Vlti«i;oy u4 
Audloncla as political insti- 
tution (Sttprsat Court)! EkicoHi- 
•ada as ocotHNilc rSnd sM^lat^ 
Instltutioia and tho B«Mn Catholic 
Church as the roli8;ifl>tt8 lnsti'!> 

> tution . 



1531 Nuftstra StfSbra do (^dalupo, - 
patron saint of Hax^co, - appoars 
to TMtng Indian h^y, Juan &l«gs 
■^.In a vision and loads to tho ac- 
coptanco of now roUgion by tho 

Ittdlansv- " ■ ' ■ 



1527-1535 Tho ship wrockod cro^rMbors 
of Alvaro Ntmos Caboaa do °« 
Vaca, Stay Marcos and 'Bstii- 

. banlco wandor through toxas . 



1539 ffho above trio soak tho Sovan 
Cltios of Cibol« and oxpl6ro 
Acigona « 



15A0-1542 Coronado continuos oacplor- 
Ing tho Norttom bofdorlan4s 
of Nov SoalnA 



1543s9^Bom4fo DoSoto discovers tho 
Miasisgiopi Bivor. 



t 



1542 Juaa Cabrlllo discovoTs Boint 

iema-t San Diego and explores tho 
coast of Alta California (Calif | 
and QrogOB) in eearch of the ' 
Straits of Api an. 



Florida is foc3nde(9t 
thm United States. 
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VNITED STATES m> MKXIC/N itCBRIC/M HISTORY — cont'd 



4.' . 



tJSWBD STATES HISTOID 



1588 Spanish /nMda 
•v«Dt ^rlts thi 
dacllM of SpK D 
power and the i i 

• colootal pow a?' 



1607 Jmwpomk It fovndod* first 

eucceaafal Anglo Anerlcan 
aattiyot to North Merlctt> 



1608 Chnplaln foinds Qnabec, first 
'kicceGsful Frsnch ABerlcan 

B^ttleasnt » ' '■ ' - - 



1609 Benry; Rodaon discovers Budson 
Rlvor; glvoa tho Dutch a elala 
In tho nIw Warld . 



1619 Houise of Bwrg08808 in Virginia, 
flret aolf-governing body in tha 
Hew World. Alao, firet group Of 
Black paopla to cone to an Bog- 
■ llah colooy. ; 



\ 1620 PilgrlPB land at Maaaachuaetts 



1630 Puritans 
aetta Mr 




^bllah Haasachu- 
ony* 



1543 Roger WHliaia fovnde Rhode 
I aland on principle of acpa- 
rMtioo of atate from church • 



.1% 



1649 Maryland Act of TDlerati<jn gave 
religious frcedon.to all 
"Chriatians". 
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MEXICi« mEBlCm BISTORT 



s defeated. This 
heglimlng of the 
aa a colonial 
ae of Ebgland aa 



1598 Juan OSate'a expedition Into the 
liorth - eiqplorea Texaa, Nev ^ 
Mexico, Utah, Colorado* Kanaaa ' 
.and NehrasVa and eatabllahes 
outposts iQ ••mm. It also varke 
tche beginninii of the aheep In- 

duatry iti the South* 



\ 



1609 Pueblo of Santa Fe, Hew Mexico; 
earliest Mexican /aierican settle* 
laent in the Southweat . 



1630 By this year, there are 25 ■is- 
Bione and, 90 pueblos on the 
frontler-atretching frosi. Texas 
■ to Arl«ona and nueeroue ranchoe. 



1680 Great Sftdicn upriaing along the 
northern frontier. Only SI Paso 
renuiined as an ontpoat. follow- 
ing this oiaaaacriB of the Spaniah- 
Mexican frontieraaan, a hew 
systen of settlanent was devel- 
oped. Pueblos (villages), nia- 

slone and presidios /forts) were 
located closer together for 

..iwcotefction:: * ' ■■ 
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TOIITED SSmis AND MEXICiW JWSBICJ^ HECTORI — cont'd 



UNITED sums HISTORY ^ 



1682 Pwm ftartod colony of Poon- 

sylvcnla In quost for rollgioos 
frooJga for Qimtors* 



1732 GiK>rgla» l««t of original thir- 

totn colonies was fbvndod by 
Ja— s OglfthorDO. . 



1754-1763 Tbs Pronch and Indian War 
was ftou^t with the end 
result tluit aagland re- 
> pieced France in Canada_> . 



iHi Procle»atioo of 1763 hy Parlla- 

nctat was an effort to Iceep Bnglish 
settlers east of the Appalachian 

Mountalg *' ■ 



1765 Parliwent passed the Staup Act— 
Stamp Act CoogresaBSt in retalia* 
■ tion « I , ■ - . ■ 



I 1770 Bonten Has sacte 
I 1773 Boston T»a P«c^ 



1775 Hostilities between Baglish Had 
Coats and colonials at Lexington 
and Concord began the Anericin 
Rcvoliitton » 



1776 July 4 — DeclaratiLoo of Inde- 
pendence 



1778 French aid wea givento A»ericans 
following the B «»fcl*>^ Saratoga. 



1781 British swrreodered at Yorlctown 
Articles of Coofederation 
ratified •,, 
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MEXICAN iHERICAM mSIORT 



1687-1712 Father Bueebio Franeiico 
Kino began to recover lost 
settlesiecits on the northern 
frontier of Mew Spain and 
to establish new ones* He 
established more than fifty 
■issione in Ker^hem Hexico 
and Senthf g f Aj!>ikon« . 



1769 Father Junlpero Serra founded the 
MJUsion of San Uego, the first 
of*%l Frandscsn Missions In 
California. His chosen life work 
iffaieh qualifies Mm as the 
"Father of California" oentinoed 
until his death in 1784. Fre- 
eidios end puebles of San Dieso» 
Santa ,Bart>af a and Kooterey were 
began during hie life tlae. 



1779 Spain declared war an Baglan^ 
end gave financial aid to the 
Astericans althou^ this wealcened 
Spain* ' ' 
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Pueblo of Los Angeles wee founded 
by party of Spaniards, Mestizos 
Oiixture of Indian and Spanish) » 
" dlans. snd Neytroes. 
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UNITED STATES AND MEXIC/N /MmCiH raSTOKT — cont'd 

N 



UNITED STADCBS HISIOKT 



1783 Treaty of p«ae« rtcognlitwl 



I 1787 Constltuttop*! ConvDtlon 



1789 Con«tlttitlon «iopt«d; G«org* ■ 
VMihlngton alaotad first pni^si- 
dmat 



1789-1815 Ft«nch lUnblutlon mA ttf 
Napoleonic Mara drastically 
cttangod Eirops's p«w«r strue- 
turs and the colonial sys- 
tea In Spj aiah America* 



1791 Bill of RtBhts adopted I 



1803 Louisiana Purchase by President 
' TbOnas Jefferson brought the 
United States and .Spain In direct 
contact in the west. 



1807 EEobargo Act -- U.S. isolation with 
regard to Europe . 



1812-1814 The War of 1812, Americans 
second ^r for independence, 
vme fbught as an outgrowth 
of the struggle between 

Napoleoo and Ehgland. 



1820 MlsBourd^ Comprcnlse Over slavery 
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HEXZCAM iMBRICAN HISIOBX 



178a Spain recovered Florida until 

1821i ■ 



1808 Napoleon placed his brother, 
Joseph, on the throne of Spain 
precipitating the revolt of the 
Spanish ANtcican colonies. 



1810 Father Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla 
on September 16 called f6r the 
overthrow of Spanish rule with 
his "El Grlto de Dolores". 



1810-1815 Jose Harla Morelos carried 
on the struggle after the 
execution of Father HldalRO. 



1821 The Independence of Mexico is 

achieved^ • .■■ 



1822-1823 Augustln de Iturblde, 



crlollo, becaae Ettperor 
of MeadLco* 



1820' s The Austins bring first "Anglo" 
settlers into. Texas, Mexican 
province of Cofaulla, where -as 
Mexican cltlaens they agree to no 
slavery and to beciMie Roaian 
Catholic » 
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UKITED STittES AND ftBXICAN AIERICAN HlSrOKT — cont'd 



UNITED sr/DCBs msroKV 



1823 The Monro* Doctrine unilaterally 
•atabllabfd tho U.S. at tho pro- 
tectorate of the wjketem taemla- 

phere» 



U.S. 



1828 Tariff of Aboilicuitlcmi and tlim 
Dottvitm of Nulllf teat loo an 

P^«— — ^ 



1830 



Ueb9l|(r«-Bayna8 Dobata or%v the 
UnloQ\|y^8ls*d tha Intarnal 
ctrugp:lai?lthin tba M^S. 



MEXICO AfBRXCAH HISTORS^ 



1823 Thi Ma9|ic|aii Rapublic naa fomad 
txipAw a conatttutKm that ra«» 
•fwblad tba racfntly adoptad 
An4rlcan cooatltutlpD^ 



T 



1823»1$28 GuadaluiKi Victoria j 

I bjaoaM flrat l^iildant of .: 
tba Raynbllc of MakLco # 



1836 Tba Amarlcan Maktcane 
tbalr Indapandafica 
lowing tba batt 
and San Jacinto 
cana Into 
were In jfavor o 
Lorwso da Zava 

Praaldaot of Ta ua* 



axLat mco 



"1845 Texao la annaxad by tba United 

Stataa following tba Prealdentlal 
campaign of Jaiaa Holk^ 



1846-1848 



Tbe Maxtcaii 
and wltb 
> BldalgOt 
«of Mexico* 
vara given 
to Mexico 
Ing 
teea# 



tie 
tie 



^eric m 



1848 ' James Maraball dlacovered gold at 
Coloaia on tba AMrlcan River 
precipitating tba gold ruab of 
1849. 



ERLC 
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1833-1855 



Era of Santa Anna|^ tbree 
times Prealdenty dictator 
once and exiled tbree tlmea« 
JD^rlng tbla tlme^mllitarln 
became a comnon diaeaa^ In, 
Mexico. Banlnaulares 
(tboae bom in Slpfttn)^ * 
crlollosy tteatlaM^t and 
Indiana werOiet*'1tnlted 
geaia# 



in 



exaa declared 

^^co and fel- 

ea of tbefalmaot Goliad 
tbi Lone Jstar ilRapfibllc 

Hexlcane 
Texaa itidependanci; 
a vatf thi I first Vice 



Franclaco topea dlacovered gold 
in San V^mando Vallejr of; Calif* , 
fopnla six year a bbfbte Jj^^ ; 
Marshall *s discovery at Sutters 

MlUa 0 ^ . r ■ ■ 



^rlcan War was Socjfiit 
Treaty of Guadalupe 
U.S# acquired (me balf 
( land. Mexlciir citlaena^ 
tba option of, returning 
rltbln one year or becom- 
citiaana wltb guaran« 
» ■ : 



1849-1860* a Mexican tecbnlquea of 
mining (placer mining) 
^ were uaed In tbe gold 
fields of California aa 
well aa otber atrlkeai 
Arraatra (eill for grind- 
ing) t dry vaab iietbd<d» 
and tbe patio prooeda of 
■nirer r**^*^*^^ — ^— — ^ 



• -.12- 
UHTIED STATBS AND MKtlCAN iWSBlCiH HISrOKr — cont 'd 



UlllTBD STKtES BISTOBT 



HBXZC^ /KSRICAM HISIOSr 



1850 Gallfotola cmf Into th« Tteloo ' 
fCM itatt as part of th*. 
Oi«j>r«nlM of 1850, Tbt ^at 
oi tiM Haidcan Cassloo vould ba 
^lavo or fraa as tho ftt tiara 
daoidad (popMla r ^o^yaralanty)* 



1654 Kioaaa-WabraaTta Act 

11857 Dra^i Scott DaclaloP I 



1861 A>rahan Llaoaln baeana praaidacit 
and alavan Southamr atataa aecadad 



\ 1861-1865 Aiarlcao Ciydi mL 



1863 The battla of Gattyaburg wia ttia 
tomlng point of tba Civil War« 



1865 Tha and of tba Aparlcan Civil 
War oaw graatar prasauca on tha 
Pronch by tha iMarlcana to gat 

tha« aut of yexlco . 



1865-1876 Itoconatructlon Bra In U.S. 

Thla vaa tha age of graat 
corruption In national » atata 

and local ytpvammanta. 



1890 Thla yaar saw the official clos- 
ing of tha frontier by the Bureau 
of the Cenaua. Vamvme, Hew 
Mexico «ad Arisona are denied ^ 
etatetiood beeeuae the Mglo popu- 
latlop nea net flraat enough. 



1898 Spanlah Aoerica War brought to an 
•nd Spaln^a colonial eepire in 
the New world that had begun near- 
ly 400 yeara earlier, and it also 
anded Mericaa i eolation with re'- 
gard to Euro pe. - 



1899 The United Statea laSued the Opao- 

PoQg Policy fap China * 



1859 Ley Juireii freetdent Juaree 
atteiapted refftma in Kexioo 
- < in faver of the Hestiao and 
tha Indian* 



1862-1867 The lapive of Maxia<>liino 
in Mexico 



1862-1867 Benito Julires, Zapeteo 
Indiiot united Mexico a- 
pdntit the foreigner* 

'4 • Maxtmiliano* and in 1867 
Maxlaillano wea defeated 
and executed* 



1876-1910 n^ctatorahip ef Porfirie 
Dies. An orderly Mexico 
wea maintained by graft* 
bribea and the awif t > ^ 
"jttatice" of tjie Atralaa 
(Banger a). Dies* regiiTe 
aaw a greatly Increaaed 
fereim inveataant Hc- 
oMpanied by privilege a 
fdr the fireiin lnveator< 



ERJC 
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"13" 



WITFD STATES AND MEXICiW AMIRICAN HISTORY — cont'd 



UNITED STATES HISTORY 



MBXIC/N AIBRICAH HISTORY 



1901 Panna Canal Zona treaty was 

aignad following FanaaMnlan ra* 
^It fvm Oey.y| i ^;la > 



"1512 Naw Mexico and Arlspna entered 
the Union a a new ftatea « 



1910 The tt«i|flcan Revolution hegan 
kpootaneooaly aa Mextcana of 
all claaaea roae up agalnat 
the di ctator Diar. 



1911 Franclaco Madero waa^ elected 
Firesldent} refoma were at" 
tatttptad hut caeie slowly. 
Madero vaa aaaaaslnatad ^>f 

Huerta* 



1911-1920 



4« 
Jit 



«si Civil War: IPancho 
ALvaro <)brtgon» 



Vill 

Vmuilbiakio C«rr«ozA» 
Ebiliano Zapata aacb la^l 
atmiaa 4pto«8 var«ravaga4 
MaidLcp. ^ Thooaandi oi 
Hmxicfm tltlsana aacapad 
by ctpaaing tha border to 
tba ttaitad State a a> 



\ 1914^1918 Tha Firat 



{ 



« 



[r5T7 The United Statee eaterad the war part- 
ly ae a reault of the unlimited aub- 
narine warfare of Gemany and partly 
biieauoe of th« Zlaaianan Telegram froiD 
-Gemany to Mexico attenptlng to get 
the latter to Join the war agalnat the 
United Statee « 



ERIC 



IMi The Treaty of Veraalllaa official, 
ly ended the var. The United 
States refuses to join the Ua^e 
of Nations * — 



1914 U.S. Treops landed in Veracrus 
to nro t^ect Aaericap property* 



1916 General "Blackjack" Perahlng 

crosaed the Rio Grande In pursuit 
oOf Fancho Villa who had raided 
the to wn o^ Colwahua. Mew Mektco* 



1917 Hev liberal Mexican Conatltutlon» 
■the aaiphaaia la to preaerve 
Mexico for Mea^cana; Catholic 
Church waa banned froM politics* 
new land refom was nade, and 
la^r, vpl^yia were encouraged* 



,1917-1918 Urge nwbera of Mexicans 
entered the United Statee 
t* Beet the war tlae de- 
mand fov agricultural lab- 
orer a, railroad aainten- 
anee crewa and factory • 
workers* ■_ L_ 
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UNITED STATES /HD MEXICO AfERIC/K mSTOKT — cont'd 



TOUTED STATES HISTORY 



MEXICO /MBBIG^ HlSIOIOr 



19?0« 0 Th« tttw quota tjatm on lami- 
gration roatrlctod th« nuabor 
' of paopla antarlng tlva U.S. 
ftrop Europa and Aala» 



1920' ■ Tha naw iaMlgratloo §j»tm 
did not affabt laailgcation 
from Maxico to tba U.S. 
lArga nmbara contlmiad to 
crdaa tba bordar lagally moA 
illagally (aojadoa or vat- 
baaka)* 



1931-1941 Haw Daal •aaturoo of FcankUn 
D. Boofavalt doMlnatad 
/mvtcm polltlca. Good 
Nalghbor Policy toward Latin 
fmwicti v«t awMMincad. 



1930' ■ Tha dapraaaioo yaara— aavaral;- 
thonaand of Maxlcan Aaaricatte 
and Maxlcan eltlsana ratnmad 
ta Maidco oodar progrwa of 
^.rapatrlatlon and axpulaloo.' 
In aoaa caaaa, fawlltaa vara 
btoVan up » 



1936-1940 FMsldancy of Usaro 

Cardanaa aaaa additional 
land raf9n> MaxlcanlBatlod 
' of Indaatrr. and Indian! aao* 



1939-1945 World War| II [ 



1941-1945 World Mar II again craatad 
conalderabla ebortaga of B«n 
powar In tha Unltad Statas 
In agrl'culture and In In- 

duatry « 



1941 Japanaaa attack Paarl. BMrbor_.l 



1942-1943 Battla of Guadalcanal aaes 
tha Unltad States "bagln tha 
long road back" In tha 
- Pacific, . 



1941-1945 Maxlean laborara again pour 
acroas the bordar. Public 
Lav 78, tha Bracaro Prograa, 
waa Initiated to brlng^iiork- 
ara to tha north during, peak 
naada in agriculture* Graan 
• card holders also added -to 
tha aourca of inexpenalva 
labor » . 1. 



1943 Allied invaaion »f ItaliLl 



1944 Allied iBvasien af Franca 



1945 Gamanr and tbaP >T«p«p «igrapdar 



1942-1943 Paehuco riota in Los Mgalea 
by aoaa Mexican iaarican 
,^ youth and reprleal by aOB« 
U.,8,. aiilltary peraonnal 
punctuate oultitral conflict 
betveen Meiclean Marican 

and Anylo Marica* - 



ERIC 



IJL945 Tha Unltad Nati ona la feraed 



1941-1945 There are ten Mexican 
Aaarlcan Medal of Honor 
vinaera including S/Sgt. 
TMDaei Vlllegas of Caaa 
Blanca - Rtveralde > 
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UNITED STATES AND MBXIC/N JKSBlCm HISTOBY — COfat»d 



UNITED StMES HISIORT 



i 1950-1953 TavMn w*r ima foothtV 



"15535; suprw* Court dtcltion of Bvom 
the Board of Edwcatloo gavo 
hop* ifor tbo apd of aogrogatlon 
In al^ nallca of Ufo> 



1955 Thl0 7«ar saw the rlgoroua bogln- 
nlng of tho fight for Clyll Rl^ta 
by Black Africans whan Mrt. Parka 
rafuiad to glvo hor aaat on a baa, 
to « vhlf mm * _ 



4956 Tbt Martin L. Ring aa^rgOd aa 
oiMi of the loading apokeaMn 00, 



1963 The proailalng leader ahlp of Presi- 
dent John Kaonedy caM to an 
vntlBMly end with ^a ajsaaaalna- 



tioo« 



th Ha 



196A Wajor Civil Rtghta Act ii«a pasaed. 
tonkin Gulf Incident aerved to ea* 
caiatft the VietN aip conflict.* ^ 



1965 Watts becme the first in a seilefi 
of riots and Inaurrectlona In large 
urban areas In t ha latter 60\b . 



1967 Thla year aaw a significant number 
of volcea ralaed agalnat iteerlcan 
participation In Southealt Asia, 
Influencing President Johnson's 
dedsloi) not to irun for a aecend - 



1968 Martin L. Wng and then Robert F. 
Keoo» ?T *f aeaaaalnated 



1969 Nell Amatrong WacasM the first 
ga p to wal k on the taoon > 



ERIC 



MEKICiM AtBRICAN HZSIOBY 



1950-1953 



Mexloan Orleans again 
sbo«^ their patrlotlae and 
va^ In the Itortan conflict 
: More of their nwlNHra 
Ceogreaaleiial Hedal 




1950-1957 A renewal of^^repatrlatlen 'of 
Meadoaaa back to Mexico re- 
kindled anlMalty aMOt 
Mid can iMericana* 



1957-Freaont With the increased awere- 
oeaa on the part of the 
Mexican JMorican of his 
V needa in houaing, edu- 
cation, and enploTBMCit, 
there haa been a prolif- , 
oration of political 
organiaationa alaed at 
achieving theae goala. 
They Include: G80,^eri- 
can Q.I.Forua, MAFA* FASSO, 
AOCFE, the Council of 
Mexican AaMirlcan Affalra» 
MBCHA. and WAS* 



1960*s-Preaettt 



The "awakening vinority* 
begins to beeosM in- 
volved with the chlcano 
Movaaent , La Rasa TInida, 
and in actively partlci- 
patingilp political, 
educational, econesiic, 
and social reforms. 
Leeders ^lould Include 
Beles Tljerlna and ■ 
Coiltv Gonaales.. . 



1965-Pre8ent • Gesir Chaves provides 

leadership in organising 
the faroi workers in seek- 
ing better working con- 
^' ditions and wagea. Bia 

UFWOC publicised the 
plight of the caapeftino 
' Cf ara worker)*' 
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tnhlTED STATES ANOD MBXZC/N JKBSlCm HISIORT — cont'd 



TJNTTBD STATBS HISTOHY 



■A 



ERIC 



MBXICAR MXmiCM HISrORT 



f V 21 



wpolmmuax m tlm plight of 



196d^?r«Mnt 



Llnoolti High Sehool In 
Lm Angol^ty jqpMhollBtd 
. tht .pll^t of diicatto 
•duc«t6r« ai^ hi was 
TolTtd In tho vf irat nati 
atudont walloput In 
Aiartcan Matoty*. 



STUDENT READINGS 
■ . (SECONDARY) . 

FROM 'THE lX'TE RUBEN SALAZAR 



J) 
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RUBEN SALAZAR-- - HIS GOALS. REMAIN 
(Reprinted From The Los Angeles Tlmee, Tuesday, September 1, 1970) 

HubOT Salazar 'was a most/uncommon man who ' fought mightily for the cause 
ot a group of xmderprivileged ctxnmon men— those of the economically de- 
prived Mextcan-Amerfcan community. 

*>. 

When Mr. Salazar," whase colunn appeared weekly In The Tines, was kllle^^ 
-during last Saturday's East Side rioting, he died on the job at 42. He 
was covering that tragic event. We fervently wish he were here with us 
today, to help, explain what really happened. 

i '- - ' ' ^ • • 

Borti In Jtiarez, Mexico, Mr. Salazar came to The Tlmee 11 years ago as ft 
cltf staff reporter, and w6n awards for his Intensive <coverage of Mexican- 
Aiferlcan affairs^ • 

In his 1963 series on what Is now knp^on ae the Chicane cqrorounlty, he wrote 
of drorSouts' from inferior schooljs, of the Mexican-Anerlcans' lack of 
political power, of their isearch for identity in an Anglo world. ^ 

His final colunn ilast Friday declared: "The Mexican-Anerlcan has the low- 
est educational level* below either black or Anglo; the highest dropout 
rate; the hlghest llllteracy rate*." 

In that column, .he reported thStt U.S. Senate hearings on such problems.^ 
•failed to evoke any Interest— although Mexican-Americans are the nation s . 
secon<3 largest ethnic minority. '■ 

Scoietlmes Mr. Salazar, who Joined the Spanish language TV station KMEX 
last April, was an angry man, and properly so, as ^observed the in- 
equities around him. Yet he spoke out with a calm vttgor that made Me 
words all the more impressive— and Influential* 1 

In a eulogy, it is customary to conclude that such a man will bd missed. 
This is utterly true 'of Mr. Salazar.^ For as Sep. Ed Roybal (D-Loe Angelas) 
one of the few Mexlcan-Anerlcans in Congress, mourned, on learning of his 
death: ' 

"Violence has deprived us of the man who best articulated the' necessity 
for the peaceful pursuit of long'overdue social reforms for the Spanish- 
speaking communltjr in the United States. . . 1 

"One thing, we do know, however. Is that Ruben Salazar ' s burden passes on 
to each one. of ue \»ho remain behind, and we must continue to peacefully 
pursue his goals of sbplal reform with steadfast determination." , * ' 

Those are tig goalee. He was a big man. 
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WHO IS A €'H I C A N 0 ? A N D H A T ' " 
I S I T ; T^ H E C H I G A N 0 S W A N T ? . • . ^ 

^ BY laJBEN SALA^ ; . ' - /}: ^ / 

(Reprinted Prom The Los Ang^lee Time a, Etiday, February 6, 1?70) * 

A Chlcano Is a Mexican-American xolth A non-^Anglo Image of ^lilmself* ' 

He resents being told Columbus ^'discovered" Anijrlcan vtien; tAie^^^^ 
ancestors, the Mayans and tha Aztecs, founded highly sophisticated olv^ 
zations centuries before Spain financed the Itallan-^expldter's'tri^ 
.the "New World.". - :V; ■> '•.. 

Chicanos resent also Anglo pronouncements tihat^,,Chican6s V 
deprived" or that the fact that they speak ^s^nlsh^ ^'ptobtem*"^^^ ^ ^^^^^A ^ 

Chicanos will tell you that their cultbre predat«« that of the Mlgriaa^ ' 
and th^t Spanish was spoken in America before Ehgll^ and"^^^ ''prob- :/ 
lem" is not theirs but the Anglos" vjflho don't speak, Spanish; 

Having told you that, the Chlcano will then contend that Anglos are Spanish- 
oriented at the expense of Me:ilcan64 

They will complain that when the governor dresses up as a Spanish; noble- 
man for the Santa Barbara Fiesta he's^ insultlng Mexlcana because the Spanish 
conquered and exploited the Mexicans. 

■)»*.-..■ '■ ■ ' ■ • 
It's as if the governor dresses like an Ehglish Redcoat for a Fourth of ' 
July parade, Chicanos say. ^ 

I^en you think you knoxr what Chicanos are getting at, a Mexican-American will 
tell jrou that Chlcano is an insulting term and may ev^n quote the Spanish 
Aiiadeiny to prove that Chlcano derives from chlcaneir^^ 

A Chlcano will scoff at^-ttiis and say tha^; such MexicanrAmericans have been 
brainwashed by Anglos a(nd that they're Tib Tacos (Uncle Toms). This type* 
of Mdxlcan-Anerlcans, Gltlcanos wi 11^ argue, dori't like the word Chlcano be- 
<^ause It's al>rasive to theiif Anglo-oriented minds. ' 

thes^ poor people are brown Anglos, Chicanos will snalrk. ^ 

T^at, then, is a Chlcano? Chicanos say that ti you have- to ask you ^11 never 
understand, much less become^ a Chlcano. A 

. , . \' " ■■ ^ ■ I , - ' ■ ■. ■• . 

Actually, the x<ford Chlcano da as' difficult to define as ^^soul." , 



mo IS A CHICANO? AND WHAT IS IT^THiE CHICANOS M/mT • 



contVd 



Foir those who like sl&pllstlc answetSy Chicano can be defined as short 
jfeor Mexicanp. For thos6 who prefer complicated answers, it has been .sug- 
gested that CWlcano may haye come dfrom the word Chlhuiahua— the nrnf of a , 
Mexican state bordering on the United States* Gettirii trickier j tiis 
version then contends t^joit: Mexicans who migrated to Texas call thmselves 
Chicanos becaut^ tiaviugi:ci^ssed Into the United States from Chlhudhua they 
\^adopted the first three letters of that state, Chi, and then addled cand^ 
Eor the latter part of^'Texano* * * 

icii explanations, however ^ tend "to miss the whole point as to why We^ 
lerican activists call themselves Chicanos* 



Mexican-Anericans, the; second largest minority in the country and the largest 
^^n\jthe Southwestern states (Call fo)^;^ a, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico mid 
Colorado), have always had difficulty mak%jjg: up their tulnds what to call!^ 
■thcimselves* \ , ^ ^ . rr : ■ 

In Mew Mexico they call themselves Spanlsh**Ai^r leans* ik other parts of ^ 
jLheMouthwest thc^r call themselves ^erl^aiis of Mexlban descent^ people , : 
witrii Spanish suxrnames or Hispanbs* ' « ; • *^ ^ 



ask some Mexican •^/imerlcans,^ can't^we just call ourselves AnericanQ? 



Chlcil 
to tl 
cial] 
Now* 



v>s are trying to explain whytiot* l|J(exlcan«Amelrlcahs# thoug^^^lndl 
!\ southwest, are on the lowest rung scholastically, economically, 
vand politically* Chicanos feel cheated. They want to effect change. 




Mexlcan-Anerlcans average eight years of schooling compared tO the, Negroes 
10 years* ' Farm workers, most of whom are Mexican-American in the Southwest^ 
are exOluded' from the National Labor Belatibhs Act unlike other workers* ^ 
Also, Mexican «*Aa)erl cans often have' to compete for low-paying Jobs with their 
Mexican brothers frcsn across the border who are willing to work for even 
less* Mexlc^-Amerlcahs/nave to live with the stinging fact that the word 
Mexican is^^he synonym fiw^^ferlor In many parts of the Southwest* 

That is why Mexlcan-Anerlcan activlstp flaunt the barrio word Chlcaho<-^as I 
an act. of defiance and a badge of honor* Mexican* Aster leans, thought large « 
in numbers, are so politically impotent that^ln Los Angele^s, 'where the - ^ > 
country's largest single; concentration of Spani sh* speaking live, tjiey * 
no line of their own on the City CotiAcil,., This, in a city politically* co- 
phi st let ed enough to have three- Negro councllmen* r . N ''- 



Chicanos, then, tre merely fighting, to become "Apnetijcans*" Yes, but with 
a Chicano outlook* ' ^* : . 



CHICANOS. WOULD FIND IDENTITY.' 

B E F 0 R.^ C .0 A L I T i 0 N W I T 'H B/L A C K S „ -/ . ' ,>• ; 

BY HJBEN SALA^ • - ' ' T, 

(Reprlntecl From The Los Angeles Times, Friday, 'Febiruary 20, 1970) 

'Mexicans and Negroes are learning "that they must Imow each otlj^r b6tt6r 
If their differences are not to help thosotwho would like to kill the \, 
iclvlV flgl^ts tnovcment. ' • ^ - , : 

I • ■ / " ■ , ' • v"* 

This necessary lesson Is not easy to cotne by. 




Blacks, scarred by the bitter and sotnetlines bloody stihiggle for . equeli^ 
consider Mex^lcan-Amei^icans or Chicanos as Johnnie s-co4n>|4la^^^ should 
foilox^ black leadership until the Chicanos earn th^lr sp&rs. 



Chicanos, not untouched by bigotry and wary of t:he Tnorfe sophist Icatied 
black leadership. Insist on ^olng their own way because, as they^.put It, . 
^'our problems aire different from those of the Negroes. ^ 

Despite the- loud mouthing^ of radicals,, most blacks and Chicanos want * 
i;he sacje thing: a .fair chance to mter the mainstream of Amer^^^ 
icTithout abandoning their pul^ture and uniqueness. < . ^ 

Much has been made of late of the growing rift between Jlegroc^^ and Me^dcan- 
Anerlcans. Chicanos complain that blacks get most of the goventoefit help 
in the fight against racism, while Negroes scoff that Kexicari^Aaaeticai;),© 
have not carried their share of the burden in Jthe civil r^ights .ra^ 

* . • ■ - . 

, '■ ■ >>■■,■ , ■ ' ■ ■ 

l,eaders of both communities throw up their arras in despair, saying that 
the blacks and iJrp^ms are fighVlng over peanut s^and^t ha political coali- 
tions must be formed to make- a real impact on the Establishment. 

Blacks and broms have always beeit cast together by the forces of history • 
and the needs of these two peoples. ^ 

Los Angeles, for Instance, was founded not by Spatilsh caballeros, as 
romantics wol^d hav6 it, "but. by blacks'" and browns * 

HlstOiriah H. lU Bancroft points cut that Los Angeles was founded on ^ 
September 4, 1781, xdLth 12 settlers and their faigilies, 46 persons in all, 
"wljiose blood was a strange mixture of. Indian O'le^can) and tTegrb w'ith 
hfere anjj there a trace oJE^^panish. , / ^ 

C. D. Wlllard, anothet historian, addsHl^fet '^cataloguing this extraordinary 
^collection of adults by njationality or color;^ tre hlive two Spaniards, one 
mestizo, two *Negroes, eight mullatoes. and nine Olexican) Indiatls." 



CTilCANOS '.WULD FIND IDENriTY BEFORE COALITION WITH BLACKS — cont'd 

The children of the 'settlers, continues Wlllard, were even ^ore mixed, 
as fpllows: Spanish -Indian, four; Spanish-Negro, five/; Negro^Indlan, 
eight; S^anlsh-Negro-Indlap, three; Indian, two, / ^ 

I . : 

Since then, Mexicans and Negroes have more or* loss followed their o^^ 
separate destinies, due partly to their cultural and language differences 
but^also because of the racist strain In Anerlcan society, 

Mexican -Americans liave a. saying about Negroes thtet gpes, "Juntos pero 
no revueltos"--together but not ralxed, Negroes, on the other hand, tend 
to think of lIj^can-Aff^idan8--'as do many Anglos— as "quaint and foreign^" 

One hiiindred and eighty years after the. small group of black and brown 
people settle In what became Los Mgeles, however, six Hexlcan-Acnerican 
children and six Negro children are Involved in a Superior Court ruling 
in which Judge Alfred Gltelson ordered the Los Angeles school district 
desegregate^ - 

When the Los Angeles school djistrlct is finally Integrated, history will 
again- have thrown the blacks and the browns together. 

If 

To understand why Mexicans and Negroes are having their difference's now, 
one must look at it in the light of the black revolution, 

. ■ . . 

The revolution exploded partly from a condition which had been kno:m all 
-along but which became the basis for a black-white confront atlont the 
color of one's skin is all too Important in America, ^>/hlte is good. 
Black ic bad, ■ • 




Faded with an identity crisis, many Me:dcan-AinerlCians--especlaTly the 
young who were excited by blifck militancy— -decided they had been misled 
by the Mexican establishment into apathetic confusion, ^ 

It ^came as a shock at first: Mexican-Americans felt caught betx^een the 
white and the black. Though counted as^"x7hlte" by the Bureau of Census,^ 
Mexican -Americans were- never really thought of as such. 



The ambivalence felt vaguely and in silence for so long seemed to crystallze 
in the x^ake of the black revolution, A Mexican-American was neither ^ - 
Mexican nor American, He xaas neither whltfe nor black. 

One of the reasons for the growing distrust between Mexicans and^ Ndgroies 
is that the Chlcano is still searching for his identity; 

As^yet, most Mexican-Americans seem not to identify with any one single 
overriding problem as Americans, Though they Icnow they^re somehow dif- 
ferent, tnany still cling ^o the idea that Mexican^-Amerlcans are Caucasian, 
thus white, thus "one of the boys," 
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CHICANOS WOULD FIND IDENTTTY BEfORE COALIJ^W WIHTbLACKS — cont'd 



Many prove Iti By looking «nd living like xAlte Merlctna, by obtaining 
and keeping good jobs and by Intern arry In g ^rit^^ Anglos who never think 
of It as a "mixed tnarrlage." 

Many others, however, feel they h»ve for too lortg been cheated by tacitly 
agreeing to be Caucasian In najne only. These Mexlcan-Anerlcane, especial- 
ly the young Chlcanos, feel that the coalition with fhe Angloa has failed. 

And they're not about ready to form a new qoalltlon— this time with the 
blacks— until they, the Chlcanos, find their own Identity In their own" 
vmy. 
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^WALIGNED WORD: MEXICAN : 
BY KUBEN SALAZAR 
(Reprinted From The Loe Angeleo Tltnee, Friday, April 17, 1970) 

M«vlean That good name hae been vilified for so long that even in t;^e 
^oSS«e;t, wSerc Hoxlcan« are ao plentiful aa Yankees in New England, the 
word le used cautlouoly. ^ . . 

no^t Mexlcan-AmerlcanG have experience! the vary queation ^^O"/" f Sj^i^ 
••You're Spanleh, aren't you?" or ••Are you Utin?^^ Rarely will the Anglo 
venture: "You're Mexican aren't you?" 

The reason la that the word Mexican has been dragged through the of 
raclOT Snce the. Anglos arrived in the Southwest. Hiatory 'tella ua tha? 
Sending Flflher. the famous Texas gunnan, was asked how many notches he . 
haS on his gun, he answered: ••Thirtylaeven-not counting -Mexican ..•• 

••R«neinbor.the JamoP^ is still used as an antl Mexican insult where ••Re- 
member Pearl Harbor^^ has been forgotten. 

♦ 

Carey McWlUlfflns in his onirghtening ."North From Mexlco"\iOteB that the 
«Srd ••ErMser^^ was well-known in early California and that it- was defined 
r^MeScan! an opprobrious term.^^ He also reports that "grcaser^^ is 
••California slang for a mixed race of Mexican and Indians. 

••Greaser •• McWilUams points out, is defined in the Century dictionary as 
"a nSeMeS^an. . .Originally applied cont«jptuou«ly by the American., 
of the Southwestern United States to Mexicans. •• 

All this, and more, has contributed t;o the psychologlcal^crlppllng of the 
Mexican' AnSlcan when it comes to the word Mexican. He" is unconsciously 
ashamed of It • 

ctatc Sen." Jose' Bernal of T^xas told the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
last veir that the ••schools /have not given us any yeason to be proud" of 
JelSfiSe^can. People rut,n4ng th* schools ••have tried to take away our • 
iSiu^ge/' tS; senaLr continued, and «<> Mexican-American -children very 
early are embarrassed by the Spanish language and by being Mexican. 

fv,» of the reasons for this, Bemal told the coromlsalon, is that "it has 
S^L inculcated" in the minds of granrtar school children that the Mexican 
"is no g^d^^ by means of, for Inatante, overly ^^Pjjf^f 
the Batlle of the Xlano and ignoring all contributions made by Mexicans 
In the Southwest • 
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MALIGNED WORD: MEXICAN -* <icnt'd' , 



Unfortunately, California Superior Judge Gerd:j(d S. Chargln has dragged'^ 
the wo*d MejdLcan to a new low* In sentanclngTa 17-year ••old ^Mexican* 
Anerlcan boy for Inccut in San Josif last Scpjb* 2; Judge Chargln looked 
down from the bench and told thl8*Aincrlcan qittaen that "we ought to 
iend you out of the country-^ send you back to Mexico..* You ought to cod- 
ttlt suicide. That's whrft I think of people oi^ this kind. You dre lowey 
tha'n animals and haven't the right to live In organized society7--^ju«t 
miserable, lousy, rotten people." . . • 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Mexlcan-Aaerlcan community is bitterly 
disappointed in that the California Commission on Judicial Qualifications 
recommended that the Suprano Court publicly bcnsure Judge Chargln instead 
of recommending that he be removed from the bench? 



The commission, in making Its recoromcndatlon, calls CharglnVs riwnarks 
"improper and inexcusable" /and says they "constituted conduct prejudicial 
to the administration of Justice that triftgs the Judicial office Into^ 
disrepute." 

The commission goes on to say, however, that "there Is no evidence of bla 
orV^eJudlce by (the Judge) except for the incident of Scfpt^ 2, 1969. 
There is evidence," concludes the commission, "that apart from this (the 
Judge) has been a tolerant and compassionate Judge with a background of 
understanding and interest in the problems of the underptlvll'eged and 
ethnic minorities." 

» 

The Mexlcan-Anerlcan community seems not to buy that. The general feel- 
ing seems to be that if Judge Harrold Carswell was denied a seat in the 
Supreme Court for, among other reasons, making a racist* speech in his 
youth, Judge Chargln should be remold from the bench for making anti- 
Mexican remarks, on record, from th^ench. 

This, the community seems to feel, would help cleanse the much maligned 
word Mexican. i 
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D 0 N T M A K E T H E B A T d L p C 0 • • 

GOTHE WAY'OPTHE ZOOT SUITER 

BY RUBEN SALAZAR ^ 

■ ■ 

(Roprlnttd Fcow The Loa Angtles Tines, Friday, June 19, 1970) 

A bato loco ifl a Jsoot auiter with a social conscience. He -nay be an 
ex-con, a marijuana itwker and dangerously defiant. But the difference 
betweei the «oot suiter or pachuco of the early 40«t and a present bato 
loco, literally a -crazy guy, is that the bato loco i8>experl«cing * 
social revolution and so is learning and UMng poUtitsal power. 

The difference is so itepbrtant that unless we understand it we can con- 
tribute toward reverting the bato loco to an anarchist zoot suiter. 

An anarchistic zoot euiter.^.as we leamed^usj before World War II» "n\ 
be easily driven to violence. A bato loco, though impossible to^ convert 
lnto_m Eagle Scout, cttn be dealt with on a political basis, 

BecauM of the civil rights revolution, the so-called Eatablishnent has 
deantd it necessary to accept innovations ranging from Head- Start to 
Chicano Studies, 

A countering "silent majority" revolution, however, is trying to reverse ' 
thlHcceptance and the trend today is to junU social innovations be- 
cause. It Is felt, they only "pamper" militants. 



T-that we must realize is that it is easier to open a Pandora's box than 
to close it, , 

The economy slowdown, the lingering Vietnam War and surging "hard^hat" 
mi?i«^rire beginning to strip the bato loco of his newly gained 
social conscience, . , 

"The gabacho (white man) never really dhsnges," a bato loco said recently, 
"He gives you ah inch and takes away a yard. 

It is easy to understand the silent majority's Jj^jijj,^.^ 
talis, disrespectful militancy and seemipgly unending social ittnovationsrc=, 
ITto thTba^o loc6 in the binrlo this frustration Is a luxury which he 
cannot ^ffott and does not understand. 

All the bato loco kt^ows Is' that things were looking up for • 'P^ 
that unlike the zoot suiter predecessor he could get Involved in such 
pJ;5e^Se .8 Neighborhood'^Adult Participation ^J**^^- J^" J« 
the heat is on and that such projects are bing condemned^by political 
and law-and-order leaders as subversive and money-wastinf- 
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DON'T MiflCE THE BATO I.OCO' GO TEB^tWAyrOF THE ZOOT SUITER cont'd 



Stripped of his potential political ^wer^-and that, ifter all, Ic what ♦ 
barrio and ghetto social Innovations produce^-the bate loco has no way 
to go but to the dangerous shell of, an anarqhletlc zoot suiter. 

Recently 9 a front -page story appeared*, in of all pliicesf the Wall Street 
Journal, which wj4m^ of possible violence In th^ Southxwst's Chtcano 
barrios. , " ^ 

According to the newspaper, Josp Apgel Gultlerrex, a Tenuis Chlcano activist 
who holds a master's degree in political science, said that "It'6 too 
late for the gringo to make amends^; Vioitnce has got to comei" 

This may sound scandalously alarming but the mood In the barrios seerai to^ 
back it up. \ 

This niood is not being helped by our political and iltftz-and-order leaders 
who are drying to discredit militants **K.the barrio a ,as subversive or 
criminal. 

In the traditionally quiet tox^n of Pomona, for instance, a crowd of 
Mexlcan-Anerican parents, not known for their civic participation,' re- 
cently applauded Brovm Beret speakers. . » 

The importance of this is that a yeat ago it would be impossible to find 
Mexlcan-i^crican parents hob-nobbing with Brox^n Berets, Police chief s> 
mayors and pthor leaders must learn that they can no longer discredit a 
movement by just pointing out that the Brown Beret s> or any other militant 
group, are involved. 

In other word 6, whether we like it or not. Brown Berets are gaining the 
respect of barrio people at the expense of traditional mores. 

But perhaps more importantly, the Mexican-American establishment is find- 
ing it thorte difficult every day to communicate with barrio Chlcanps. 

Before we scrap al! the social innovations which gave the bate loco hope 
we should probe the' probable conseijuences* 
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WHY DOrS STANDARD JtJ*LY-FOURT'H 
0 R A Y B-UG MOST CHI'^ANOS? 

^ * BY RUBEN SALA2AR 

(Reprinted From The Los AngeXce Tines, Friday, July 10, 1970) 

A small group of Chicanoa a*t before a TV the Fourth of Jul:f to watch 
Honor AnericaDay for the explicit reason of trying to detennine. why 
such events bug them. , 

How could a show honoring the Flag, God and country offend any Anerlcan? 
The GhicanoB taew thiy.ha^ tackled a tough one and that any answer to 
the nagging question could be easily misinterpreted. 

But being that they were merely indulging in mental and emotional calis- 
thenics they tackled the Job with alacrity. ' ' ^ 

The trouble with such patriotic bashes as Honor Anerica Day, the Chlcanos 
decided, is that they tend to dehumanize the Flag, monopolize God and 
abuse the word Anerica. . , 

For too long the American Flag, the Chlcanos agreed, has been the symbol 
of those who insist Chat property rights are more important than human 
rights. _ ' . 

Fourcjh of July oratory, the Chicanos nqted, tends to paint God «s a super 
Anerican who has blessed this country with Its great wealth and power be- 
cause right thinking peoplo^like those who attend Honor Aaerica Day cele 
brations and wavp the Flag vigorously— run the place. 

But the thing that bugged the Chicanos the most was that the United State 
16 called Anerica, as if that name belonged exclusively to Anglo United 
States. 

* 

All this spelled one tHing to the Chicanos: -our system insists on Angli- 
cization. \ 

Most Anglos, the Chicanos decided, are un6onscious of this and so cannot 
qoroprehend why Honor Anerica Day could offend any "good Anerican. 

After watching Honor "Anerica Day and making their comments the onall 
group of Chicanos unwound and had a good Fourth of July, Just like many 
other Anericans. 

The thing to remember, however, is that this small .group of Chicanos 
voiced the thinking of a significant part of the Chlcano movement. 
Chicanos are resisting Aiglicization. 
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UHY.DOES STANDARD JULY FOURTH ORATORY BUG MOST CHICANOS? cont'd 



UCLA' 8 Mexlcan-Aroerlcan Culturol Center has Just released the first 
Issue of a "Chlcano Journal of the Social Sciences and the Arts." The 
Journal Is called Aztl^ for the Mexican Indian word which describes the 
South-western part of this continent which Included the five U.S. South- 
westetm sjtates and Northern MeKlco. 

Chicanes explain that they are Indigenous to Aztlm and do^ not relate^ at' 
least Intellectually and emotionally, to, the Anglo United States. 

The Journal, written by Chlcano university scholars, starts off with the 
"Spiritual Plan of Aztl6i" which was adopted by the Chlcano Youth Liber- 
ation Conference held In Denver In March, 1969."^ ^ 

The wording of the "plan" may shed some light for those wishing to under- 
stand the Chlcano movement: 

"In* the spirit of a new people that Is conscious not only of Its proud 
historical heritage, but also of the brutal 'gringo' Invasion of our ter- 
ritories, we, the Chlcano Inhabitants and clviUzors of the northern 
lan4 of Aztldn, from whence came our forefathers, reclaiming the land of 
their birth and consecrating the determination of our people of the sun, 
declare that the call of our blood is our power, our respons|.blllty, and 
our Inevitable destiny. * v 

"We are free and sovereign to determine those tasks which are Justly called 
for by our house, our land, the sweat of our brows and by our hearts. 
Aztlan belongs to those that plant the seeds, water the fieldis, and gather 
the crops, and not to the foreign Europeans. We do not recognize capricious 
frontiers on the bronze continent. 



"Brotherhood unites us, and love for our brothers makes us a people whose 
time has come and who struggles against the foreigner 'gabacho* (white) 
who exploits our riches and destroys our culture. With our heart in our 
hands and our hands iti the soil, we declare the' independence of our mestizo 
nation. We are a bronze people with a bronze culture. Before the world, 
before all of North America, before all our brothers in the brpnze continent 
we are likely to rentier grand juries less vigorous in inquiring into 
and exposing governmental deficiences-in police departments and school 
systems, for example— adversely affecting Mexican-Americans." 

* 

■ <? 

"In Lo 8 Angeles County, with almost 500,000 eligible Spanish surnamed 
residents, only four served as grand jurors during the 12 years studied, 
reports the commission, "while Orange County, California s fifth largest 
(eligible Spanish surname population estimated at 44,000) had only />ne 
Spanish surnamed person on its grand Jury lists in the 12-year period.' 
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"HY DOES STiiNDARD JULY FOUKTH ORATOllY BUG MOST CHIC/WOS? cont'd 



Anong the many other "findings" Hated In the commlaBlon'G report are* 
that "there Is evidence of wlde«*8pread patterns of p^^e misconduct 
qgalnst Mexlcan-ytmerlcans In the Southwest |" and that "In several In- 
stances law enforcement officers Interfeired with Mexlcan-Anerlcan 
organizational efforts aimed at Improving the conditions o£ Mexican- 
Americans In the Southwest^* and that "local officials In the Southwest 
abuse their discretion In setting excessive ball to punish Mexican- 
Atnericans rather than to guarantee their appearance for trial." 

As if to warn that continuing such practices will only win new converts 
to Sanchez* philosophy that "to Anglos Justice means just us," the cotn- 
misslon concludes: 

"The commission recognizes that individual law enforcement officers and 
court officers have made positive efforts to Improve the adrolnlstratlon 
of Justice in their communities. The fact however, that Mexican- 
^erlcans see Justice being administered unevenly throughout that South' 
west tends to weaken their confidence in otherwise fair system. In 
addition, the absence of impartial tribunals in which claims of mis- 
treatment can be litigated to a conclusion accepted by all sides tends 
to breed further distrust and cynicism .V 
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PACHUCOFOLK HEROES — THEY 
W E R E F J R S T T 0 B E D I F F E R, E N T 

/ BY mm SALAZAR / 

(Reprinted From The Los Angeles Times,, Friday, July 17, 1970) 

Fplk heroes arise of a need to articulate fcelinss utisung by convention- 
ality. 

Our real leaders, that Is, people who actually run the country, are 

rarely Inspirational enough to satisfy our need -for romantic self-ldcntityt' 

The Bob' Dylans, Che Guevaras and Joe WMagglos represent not a practical 
way of life but a ^Irlt, an Inspiration needed by hero matcers^ 

This may help ejqplaln why the pachucos or zoot suit ere of the early forties 
are becoming folk heroes in 'the eyes of Chicanos from colleges to prisons* 

An East Los Angeles College publication. La VI da Nueva ,(the New Ufe)^ in 
its current issue, carries an article about, pachucos which depicts them 
as heroic victims of the Establlshnent^ \ 

At McNeil Island Federal PeftitentlAry Iri Washington, a group of plnto^ 
(which is what Chicano prisoners call themselves) recently ptibll^^hed a 
booklet which says that the pachucos "were the true vanguards of the 
present Chicano social revolution." ^ 

' ■'" 

The booklet, written by the plritos after a seminar in the prison attended^ 
by, among others, a Harvard sociologist, a representative of the U. S. 
Department of Justice^ and Mexican -American leaders, says: 

"During the early 1940' e there were a group of young-^hicanos who were 
artos (fed up) with the System* They wore their hair long, went against 
the norm by dpessitig unconventionally and confronted Society \<rLth. a defiant 
attitude. They were pachucos. These Chicanos wer^ the first to protest 
and rebel by direct confrontation with the Establishment.. V' " 

The college publication article and the prison booklet stm from a deep 
v-desire b^ young Chicano^ and alienated Mexican-Americans to undei^stand 
their uniqueness as itaer leans. ^ 

Pachxicos are becoming folk heroes because they x^ere rebels. And sensitive 
people need to understand rebellion because they know it is not created 
in a .vacuum. There's alway^a reason for rebellion* * 

A Beverly Hills reader recently wrote me that this column's "emphasis on 
Chicano militants and leftists does a disservice to the vast majority of 
Mexican- Anerl cans who are predominaltely a dignified and hard-wrkinft 
, people." . ^ 



PACHUCO FOLK HEROES — THEY WERE^FIRST TO BE DIFFERENT — .cont'd 



Th^" reader continues: "By nature they Olextcan-Americans) arc not as 
competitive and ambitious as Japanese, Jews or Europeans, but mfny will 
continue to improve their economic status to the degree permitted by 
their ambition mainly, and secondly by theli? maintenance of a dfeceht «na 
non-threatening image to Anglos who are basically a f alr-ralnded people 
unless they feel threatened..." 

»»■ \ 

"tJhy," asks the reader, "should any Anglo care about what happens" to 
pachucos or the latter-day versibn., the bates, locos (crazy >guye) . . 

The reader then reminds us, and probably correctly so, that "we (Aiglos) 
are very ifeady to crush the bate loco if he gets too carried away and 
goes the route of the pachuco...! have had many a run t^lth them and know 
"that the bato loco '.qill be' dealt with even, more harahly (than with the 
pachuco) because we are entering a phase Of being fed up with unsafe 
streets and you will find that the .best thing you ctn do for Mextcan- 
Americans is to avoid emphasis on such dregs and outcasts..." 

In other words, this column .should tell Chicanes to 'shape up and^fly 
right because, as the 'reader puts it, "to the degree that they ."Mexl pan- . 
Americans) learn Our lahguage and show a desire to advance and acquire 
skills, to that degree will they prosper arid be accepted by the majority. 

It is odd that this Aiglo reader from Beverly Hills should demand from 
Chicanes what Anglos arc finding increasingly difficult to demand of Anglo 
youths: unqjieationable acceptance of the System. '" 

* 

He might remember that hippies more or less copied their outlandishness 
from the pachucos, and r^th impunity yet i . As a bOy I came to Calif omia„ 
once duting the early forties and I was asked by concerned older friendsv 
to remove my sport jacket because it was about an inch longer than was 
conventionally thought proper^ and I might be mistaken for a pachuco. 

This came to mind recently as I sat. In the Music Center Pavilion, in my - 
conservative business suit, next to an Anglo man with hair to his shoulder 
striped bell bottom trousers and a psychedelic shirt. 

Then I remenbered what Octavlo Paz, Mexican poet-essayist-diplomat, said 
. ahout why the pachuco flaunted his diff^ircncesr . . 

"The purpose of his grotesque dandyism and anarchic behavior," wrote Paz#. 
"Is not so much to point 6ut the injustice and incapacity of a society 
ttiat has failed to a^sslmllate him as it is to demonstrate his personal 
will to remain different." 

Pachucos are becoming folk heroes because of the yeaming.in all of..us\to 
be individuals first and part of a System second. 
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. . ' ■ ELQimrrAiw student bead:6igs ^ ^ " « 

The five storlos for elnentwy otud^nt rs«dlng ymvm ttkan fraa M«7 

McNeer * 8> The Mexican Story, and ripfGrltten and adapted for th*t level 
by Donna Rodlllas. 
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For mmy ynars In Mexico oniya'l^i^^^lM children* could go to olmrdi 
setiools to Xoarri to read end wrltoA The^*8 ^clendasi, ' or ranches, of 
.i[e)?tco were owned by the cUldren of tbe neny Spenlijrda who had xoarrled 
Ixidlao glrlp tniny years before. These owners lived In beautiful homes 
in towns and cities and spent holidays at their haciendas. Their sons 
and daughters weire taught by tutor 8*-speclal teacher s— or at colleges , 
In Mexico City. These people were. rich and enjoyed iir^rlelsure 
fine-clothes, and diamond jewels. 4 They formed a ep^^l group of iirlends. 

i . ■ . ' !.■ ' • ■ ■ 'o ' «• * _ » ■ IT . 

, - • ■ ^ . <» — . * 

The wife of the Spanish yiceroy Dona Lenor Carreto was a popular figure 
- In this group. A vlteroy Is a person chosen by;the king to watch ovec 
the nattifrs of a village ©restate. Attracting much attention was a lady- 
In-waltlng In the. court of DiMa Lenore. A slender, dark-haired girl, • 
juana Ines de Asbaje had come to the city at the age of fifteen. SiM 
had begun to write verses that were witty and gtrnceful. 

The viceroy was delighted with his wife's young friend, for she had a 
brilliant mind. In discussions of Importjjtnt literature, J^uana Ines would 
often defeat some of the llnlver sl^ of MjBJdco professors, or teachers. 

One day Juaha Ws left the court and entered Si conwant--* special h^ 
devoted t6 a religious life. At the cOnvent of Saint Jeroote shi spent 
most of her time alone, studying and writing. #or twenty-five years 
Sister, liies wrote verses and Important papers. TtiaSj she beciiii the first 

famous welter of Mexico. 

C ■ 




JTJANA INBS, Bl«n«t«ry Studtnt Rtadlng — cont'd 



Thm, suddtnly, the nun gav* away All'of htt many books. From that day, 
« atie wrota no worm, devoting herself , Inttaad to the service of others. 
When a tec'rlble disease, or plague, came to the convent In 1695, and. 
many of the other, nuns were 111, Sister Ines took care of then until 
she herself died. To her country she left her writings. Today, she Is 
called the greatest of Mexican poete. J' 
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(Eleninttry — Upper Gr»def & Middle School) 

• P AT H H R H I D A L G O 



on 



Fathir ma«l80 «*• tb« •« m old Spaolatx fmilj, tmt bt imi bowi 
Mtxlco. Ito w^i * prl«it and « t««cti«r. But out dtr Imi g»¥« up Mi ttach- 
ing to htm* thm prlMt In th« vlUagi o£ ]>olot«t. TWf vti t vticy poor ' 
^ll«g« and tbm poopU nbo llv«d thaw, ovan Patlid? Hldalio, bad 00X7 
•ooufih to oat. Aa ba watobad tbt ptopU of bit iriUaga atcugstf for food, 
ba felt ba mat balp. That ia vhy ha aakad aona of bla rlobir friaiida to 
aand for grapavinaa and mlbarvy traaa. Ba aboiMd tb« Indiana boi^ to grow 
and to taka cave of theaa planta. SUkwona were placed In the milberry 
treea ao tbe'people could grow allk. ^ 

Tbla tb*ng «ade the WLng In Spain very angry. Only the^^^i^ In Spain 
could grow grapea and make wine, or grow milberry treea and allkwomaa, nrtt 
the indl«a In Mexico. So, acne nan cane to Dolorea and deatroyed all of 
the beautiful planta so well cared ftor by the Indiana. . Now the people 
would have to sanaln hungry and without enough clothing. Pather Hidalgo , 
was very angry at the WLng. . Ha believed that Mexico nuat have freedom fr«a 
^In. 

One of Father Hidalgo 'a very good frlenda waa a lovely lady naned Do^a 
Joaefa. Bar buaband w*a the governor of Mexico. Pather Hidalgo often * 
vlalted In her boaM, and one night during one of theae vlalta, plana were 
nade to war agalnat Spain for freedom. The war, or revolution,. w«a to 
begin on December 8, 1810. But. one night In SeptMber, DoSia Joaefa heard 
that the plana were no longer a aecret. Someone bad b«trayed tham. . 
Quickly ahe aent word to Pather mdalgo* , To begin the fight now waa the 
ecily thing that could be done. Hla felloe leader a ^agreed. Ha thought of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, thi patron aalnt of the Indiana, who believed that 
^ eapeelally loved the poor. Pather Hldiflgft decided to asic the'blesalng 
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FAIHMBIl)AWl6,/<Eleocnt«ty «- Upper Gr«ae» & Mlddl© School) — cont*d 
of th« wlnt In thl« involution to fw^ Ktxleo. 

Cltogl Cliungl »>Cl«ngl At Pttbtr mdilfo jmllod^thii roiHi o£ tU gmt 
ctmrch b«U> tbt poopU cimi tarn timiv boutti and gatbii:*^ ttui 
church. Fathtr Hidalgo pmytd to tho aalnt and than t^Tm to tht 'ptoplt 
of Doloraa. |Ia ahou.tfid "Dowi with tha bad govamnanti Lc^ Um tha 
Vlifsln of Goadalup*!" - 

Fathar Rldalgo and ona of hla laadars, bjiptaln Mlanda, atattad through 
tha atraata. - All along )t:ha way paopla Jolnad than. Thay carrlad vaapona . 

wtchataa, broad-blada Icnlvaa uaad In tha flalda, atlclca^ and allngs, 
Th«y want to othar vlllagaa and to^a. , Mlthln two wmtha, Captain Allande 
and Father Hidalgo had an amy of alaost a hundred thouaand. Thay captured 
rich Spanish hotoea called astataa, opana.d jails, freed elavaa and ^ght 
battles with govertment troopa. Indepandanca, or fraadcn, aaaoied vary 
cloae. ' , 

The church laadere ware vary scared, Fathar Hidalgo 'u prlaethood was talttn 
from hln and the govenmeot— the Ring of Spain— of fared a reward fOt hla. 
Even though troops were sent to atop the battle agalnat Spain, thla ragged, 
army, fighting under the flag of the Virgin of Guadalupo, won battle after 
battle. The most Important battle was to be at Mexico Cltyo-where the 
Icing's government was located. Captain Allfnde wanted to capture the city, 
but Father Rldalgo was trying to decide what to do. Ha waited too long 
and many of his followers became tired of waiting and desertied* Some (o^; 
his artillery was captured, and In the next battle the Hldiilgo amy dame 
to~an end. Captain Allande and two other leaders were shot as traitors 
to Spain. , 

0 
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vmSR mXifSJQO' (Elmtnury - Upper <5r«d«i & Middle School) — cont'd 

Vtifhw mdalgo wti put to dettli, l)ut hm h*B iov nmxr « honortd 
«• tb« fttbtr Qf hl« count«y b»ctu»« W trl«a to frtf Itoxtco fro« %>«ftlali' 
tul«. Tht day of Mi rtvolt U crttbrtttd now in Mexico City by * greet 
feitivel. The hell Which IPetber Htdtlgo rang in iDoloree wee taken to the 
paUoi in^Mexioo City nhere the pr«fldent lty§, \i^ the foattiral hagina 
each thii boll ia rung by the Preaident of MeaciciJ aa th* people 
gefcher in (the huge public aquaro, or plai«> around the cathedral. Then 
the Proaidm^ givta the call, kno^#o tU firtto or Bj, Grito dj. Delorea. 
But the cry haa been ijhaoged. Now, it ia "Hextcana^ long livn our horoeal 
Long live independence! Long live Meadcot" The people about, "Viva 
Mexico! Long livo Mexico!" 
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(BLEMENTAror— UPEBR GRADES) 

B 1 M I T 0 / J q A R g Z 

Bmlto JuATMy Prttidrat of McdLco^ v«t tht first Indltn ruUr ilnct 
Cuftuhtinoc^ tl6« ntph«v of^^KocttiPuiift. Hocttiruoft h«d btM fnptror of . 
Htxlco lAici CortM brought hi a axny from Spain. 

Btalto had grown up In tho southorn torn of Oaxaca. At a young boy ha 
had llvad In the atraata i»oat of tha tl»a-«iBora of tan hungry than not. 
On Saturdays ho vould wander through the market place* running errande' 
when he could for a fev cantavoa (pennies). Sottetlsiea» be talght nalce 
as much aa a peao (one dollar) by carrying loads of blaok earthamrare 
pottery or serapea made by the Indiana. At night he vould often alt 
quietly listening to the street tnualc. SoaetltMa* he i«ould go Into the 
church to stand silently In the golden light streaming through the vln«* 
dows. 

One day a priest noticed the thoughtful black eyee under the shaggy hair 
and offered to teach him. The boy learned quickly. He went to school 
and later studied the law. While stilt a young mani^ he became the 
go^emor^ or head of th^ govemsent. In the town of Oaxaca. 

Benito Juares was a gMod governor. SdiMtines the people who were In 
government took money from other people for special favors. This was 
called a bribe and was dlshofnest. Benito Juarea never took motiey which 
was not his salary because he was a very honest man. The people liked 
hl||| because of his honesty. 
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Btw«t aqultt, tboughtful •an vfao «lv«ya dniaa«4 In bl«ek» and vora a 
long black cai^a and hi^ tuit. Ha aatd Ut;tlfi but^an ha apoica, paopU 
llatanad* % 

It waa Banlto Ju4aB who had bald out In tha rasiatanca to tha FvaoLoh 
-nila and finally dafaatad MailidlUan, tha Bapator of Maxtco, duvlng 
Ma9clco*a attnggla for Indapandanca. • ' 

Afear ttui var with Fr«nct> Juitm btgMi to A» wmy'thltigi for Ma eountrjr* 
Om thing ho did w«i to start achools to odae«to fodlin chlldrto. 

Juarox had little titeo to carry out hla plana for hi a ooimtrjr* Ba dlad 
abortly aftar ho was ro<*olO€tad to tha proaldancy in 1871. Ha vaa graatly 
lovad and vxnimodo ^ 
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(KLmaWARr-TOPBR 6RA33BS). J 

CARLOS THE S C I EN T I S T 

Aa th« boy w«lk«d slowly Into tho church gwrdin and waltod with « group 
of othtr boyt for tbo achoolrooii doora to optn, ht watehod tiio of KXa 
ciaaanataa tuaale on the ground. Ha hald fala hooka tightly undor hie 
am. Cavloa lovod going to tha church achool. Ba loYad hi a hooka «nd 
papara. Carloa put hie thoughts so oftan on papar that hla claaamata'a 
"iTaughad at- *hto. 

Aa Futhar Jaroma opaned tha big doora, ha lookad at tha group of boya 
atandlng quietly before hla. "I aaa Carloa haa not forgottao hla hooka 
today." '•Bi^ Father, Carlos vaars his head In tha clouda,** ansnarid . 
one of the boys. "The only clouds .around you, Joae, are clouda of dust. 
Carlos win be a scholar soneday," 

Father Jarcwa was correct. Carlos grew up to ba Don Carloa da Slguanza, 
a teacher at the Unlveralty of Mexico, the oldest university In the 
Aaerlcae. He had great* ability In mftheoatlcs, hlstoify, and astronomy— 
tha study of the stars. The Church becasM angry with Mm because he 
claimed that comets were not devlne— or miracles— ^t a natural lair. 

Because Don Carlos as « boy had been Intereated In stones, he began to 
study the ruins of Mexico after he became a teacher. Ha wanted to learn 
the Indian tribal knowledge recprdod on atone.. 

Before he died, Don CarloJ was toown In Europe and was considered the 
first scientist of Mexico.) 
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(BLaiHtfAIOr— UPPER GRAINS) J ' 

SJUUL 

Yolanda stood with tier fathtr aa ha pour ad hi a corn Into a naaaurlng 
baskat and the fbranan wrota tha anotmt In a book. Not many wonan and 
girls vara In tha Una with tha faxaara, and now aa har com was balng 
tMrktd, tolnda straight «QMd h&t aching back« Stm and har father had 
carrlad their haavy loada on their ahouldera. 

Tolanda reoMWibered all of the daya of hard ifork In the cornfields vlth 
her toother and father, Joire and Cpnauelo« Her little brothers yere yet 
too nail to work, and It took mich hard labor to pay tha rants on thalr 
flalds. Tha com that waa laft at bona waa not anough to kaap tha family 
tn tortillas for the resjt of the year. 

Suddenly, now, all of the farmers boved as a horse galloped up* Qo^he 
horse sat the patron, or the landomer. The hacendado, 4a he was called, 
was dressed In a black suit trlsamed with' silver buttons; he carried a 
riding whip and wore a nagnlflcent so«brero« It was to this nan that the 
com x^B being paid for rent on their fields* 

Today the patron had many words to say, but Yolanda did not understand 
many of than. Hsr father told her that they mist bring more com for their 
rent next time. i ' 



^'Father, how can we? We have worked so hard this year for our com/' "I 
do not know, Itolanda. Mm will have less com for ourselves then. If we 
do not pay, our fields will no longer be ours." 
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COKI, Eltratntary Studmt Reading. cont'd 



Yolanda thoogl* of tha Indian corn"Of tha yallov gralna th«t «aint 
Uf* to h«r and her fanlly. If tha patron tooV tha land, thay iKwld 

- ■ ' 

vorlc for tha patron. ^ 

Sha alghad aa thay naarad tha irtndowlaaa addba hut. Bar Mthar waa 
baking tortillas, thin and whlta, on tha atona ovar tha llttla char- 
coal flra. lOlanda had only povarty to look flamard to tha r a at of 
har Ufa. 
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MIDDLE AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL READINGS . ' ■ ; 
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The five stories for Middle and Senior High School reading were taken 

from May McNeer»a, The Merican Stoiy. . . 
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THE PLUMED SERF E N T 



In the tarly dayst thtre litre two great Indtioi reeee In ftexlcot Thiee 
werii the Meyee of Yucatan in the eoutht and the Tolteca In central. Hexieo* 
Thi Mayae were highly skilled In atts and craft aV They huUt great atone 
cltlea and teinplea. From th«a the Toiteca learned to httlldt^ and they 
alao cona|i:ructad wonderful carved atone cltlea and tenplea In the ahape 
of pyranilda. Then into this Valley of Mexico^ which la really a high 
plateau aurrounded by toom^talnat came tribe a of Kahua Indiana . 

- One of theae tribes from the north waa called Astec. The Aatecp had been 
told by -their eorcerera to^ aettle where they found a certain algn* When 
they cam^to a salt lalce called Lake TexcocOt they aaw an eagle perched 
on M cactua^ eating a snake. This liraa a algn. SOf on an laland in the 
lake» they built their huta. TtfiAteca were warlike people» but aklllful 
In organising. They gradually beeaae master of Mexico. After subduing 
most of the other tribes t they took over the ways of the ToUjbca and be- 
gan to build In stone. They adopted the gods of the Toltecjf too, and of 
these Quetsalooatl was the greatest. \y / 

This god took his name from the quetxalli^ or bird of pajMdlae^ and the 
coitlp meaning aerpent. fis was eald to be a tall man with a white skin 
an^ a golden beard. The Aatecs believed that Quetaalcoatlt the Pltned 
Serpent t created man. According to their legends» he gave man ^om to 
grind and eat and tciught him to make mate and bowlft to weave cotton lilito 
garments and bright feathers into cloaks. The Astecs said that Quetzal- 
coatl invented their calendar > which was carved on a huge stone. The god 
told his people to worship him pa the tops of stohe pyrsmlds. Ito gave 
them laws to live by» trained priests to teach th« and^ while Quetaal^ 
coatl lived among than^ the people knew neither hunger nor fear. 

But the enemy of the Plumed Serpent was his brother^ Skaokln^ Hlrrort the 
inoon god. He persuaded Quetzalcoatl to swallow a magic drlnk^^ Quetzal* 
coatl knew that he had been harmed and could do no more good on earth*. He 
must now return eastward to the land of the gods. \ 

Quetzalcoatl put on his green feather headdress and his snake mask. He 
promised that in a year of the morning atar^ called ^'one reed" on the 
Aztec calendart he would return. Then the god went east tmtll he came to 
the great salt waters. Therdt on the shore, made a boat of serp^ts* 
skins and sailed away. ,VV---^ 

After the god had left Mexico t the com did not grow so high, "^dry wlnda 
from time to time came to ruin the crops and people were not ao well fed 
nor so happy. But in sprltigfilme they dropped gralna of yellow com into 
the earth. In suomer they saw green leaves bending In the winds which 
came from beyond the snowy volcanoeib. In autuxan'they gathered their com 
and feasted and sang of their god, liihe Pluned Serpent t who would return 
'someday. /L^ - \ 
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F A THER HIDALGO 



Father Hidalgo vae the son of en old Spanlah family but born In Mexico. 
Ha was a prleat and had h%m rector of the College of San Nicolas In the 
town of ValladoUd. But he gave up his teaching to.beccpe the parish 
priest In ^he village of Dolores, where the people had scarcely enough 
to eat. Like his people, he was very poor. Day after day» he watched 
the endless, losing struggle for food, until he felt he.mupt help* He 
persuaded some of his wealthier friends to send lEor grapevines and pul- 
berry trees, and then he showed the Indians how to cultivate €hen. Ha 
got a few sllkwoms and placed than In* the atulberry trees, thinking that 
It would be good for these people to grow silk. 

Mexico, however, was under Spanish rule. Mexlfian» weire not allowed to 
raise grapes and make wine, or grow milberry trees sind sllkwojns. Oalj 
the Spanish In Spain could have these privileges, and Mexicans smst buy 
the products from Spain. The government stfat men to Dolores to destroy 
all of the plants so carefully tended by the Indians. Then Father 
Hidalgo thought of the potter's trade and he went away to le&m It. Vlhen 
he returned, he showed his people how to mould clay Into Jars and ves- 
sels of all klndd. Sitnce this took time, the craft was not easy to, start. 
People were still hungry and wlthojit enough clothing. Fat^her Hidalgo be- 
cane more angry at, Spain for keNtqotjnig Mexico a colony. He believed that 
Mexico must have her freedon from Spain. 




At Dona Josefa's home, plans were made for a revolt. > It was to start on^ 
December 8. 1810. But one night In September, Dona Jptmtti heard that some 
one had betrayed the plana to the authorities. Quickly she sent »»ord to 
Father Hidalgo. Ha called his ffllow leaders. Including Captain Allende, 
and they decided to act. While lather Hidalgo walked back and forth, 
pondering the problem the thought of the Virgin of Guadalupe, beloved 
shrine' of the Indians, came to Mm. Be r«m«Hnbered the story of the. 
saint. ' . ■ 

^On a little hill near Mexico City, there had once been* a statue to the 
Artec Goddess who was the mother of the Pluned Serpent god. One day, in 
1531, as a poor Indian named Juan Diego was crossing this hill, he heard 
music and a lovely voice calling his name. Then he saw a vision of the 
Virgin, vbo told him to tell the bishop, who refused to listen to him, 
asking him instead to bring proof, Juan went back and the Virgin spoke 
to him again, telling him to go up on the bare hillside and pick some 
roses fbr the bishop. Juan climbed among thorns and stones lul^d cactus 
plants and was amaxed to find roses blooming there. He gathered them in- 
to his cape and took them to the bishop. When the cape fell open, there 
beneath the roses was a picture of the Virgin. 

The Virgin of Guadalupe was the patrol^ saint of the Ihdii^s, who believed 
that she especially loved thelpoois. Fathet Hidalgo decided to ask the 
blessing of the saint for hli? atten^pt to free Mexico from Spanish xtile. 



FATHER HIDALGO — cotltVl 
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Ha atred* to the church atepa «ftd gr«8i>«d the bell tope, Olwig.^cleng, 
S.^g1 ?eople came vmt^inVttm their hoUaea to gather before the ^rch. 
PaSer mdalgo prayed J:o the aalnt and than apoke to the people pf Dolorea, 

with a great ehout, "Dovn vlth the Ud gor^rwentl Long live the . 
Virgin of Gnadalupel" 

Then he atarted through the streeta, foUoired at flrat hy only alicteen «en 
aned vlth tnachetee, the hroad-bladed knlvea that the worVera «aed for cut- 
ting augar cane, md vlth atlcke and allnga. All along the vay vore peo- 
«ia loiniid than. They vent to other vlllagea and towns, en* everjnmere 
jUpul^SriHit JTgo^th th«n.- Beft,re long. Father Hidalgo ajd^Captaln 
Allende had an at»y of vlld and vengeftJl .an. Wlthihtvo laontha there ^ 
vere atooat a hundred thouaand In this ragged at«y They aOlaed ^anlah 
eatatea. opened jails, freed alaves and fought battle a vlth goVert«ent 
Jw^t! FiSer Hldaljo began to plan for a congress^ fbr hi a nev ^^•r 
tratlon and tosthlnk of a ruler for Meadoo. Independaoce seaaied very 
close. ■ 

The church authorities vere terrified. They decl«ed_that Father Hidalgo 

vas no longer a priest, and the 8<>^«"«»«V^*«f,^ f'J^^^ 
Troops vere aent In large number to stop th^ revolt «g«ln«t Spain. But 
tuJagged army, fighting under the; banner of the Virgin of Guadalupe, de- 
fStid'Sven-St troops In battle, if ter battle. Th« c«e rt. question 
Of an Invasion of Mexico City. <^aptaln Allande vas^^r It^ but J«tJ«f. 
Hidalgo did not take his advice.^ He healtated too long. ^^r^J ^ij/ji" 
ldwerrbeca«e Impatient and deaertedi GovexMtant forces captured aotae of 
Ms^lllery, mA In the next; battlo the Wdalgo army^vaa defeated. 
Captain Allende and two other leaders vere ahot as traitors to Spain. 

Father Hidalgo vas deprived of his priestly f J.^*' •^f^'*'*^*^^^^ 
u« haa for many yc*rs been honored as the father of hla country. Ha tried 
to free MeoSS f Jom ^anlsh rule. The day of his revolt la c«J«»««t«J^ 
nmr In Maideo City by a great festival, iihen the peoplja aaeaBible In the 
SSe^l^SJfoJ^tS caSedral anAhi P«^a«tlal pri^^e.^ThjPrjald-* 
SmoSco rings the freedom bell, taken t^Jh. '^J^^J,*^ 
Father Hidalgo In Dolores. Than he gives the call, teovn aa the grito or 
"El Grlto de Dolores." But It has been changed. The presld^t JJJJSj; 
"MexlcanB.t^long Uve our heroes! Long live. lndop!»dencel Long live Mexico I 
^S^U^SS ^ cry-and all through^h* republic, In the public 
aqwie, echo the^&s of "Viva Mexico! Lang live Mexico!" 



{ 
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B EN I T 0 JH A R E Z 

' / ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ' ■ ■ .a.. 

Benito Juarez, President of Mexico, wa« the first Indian ruler slnce^^' 

Cuauhtemoc. Benito grew up In the lovely southern to\^ of Oaxaca, Where 

he lived In the streets most of the time, nore often hungry than not."^ 

On Saturdays' he wandered through the market, picking up a few centavo#, y 

whenever he could, hy running errands. Sometimes, he might make as much 

as a peso by carryiri^loadc of black earthenwate pottery or hand-loomed^^-^ ' 

sisrapes made by the Indians. Often he sat In the evening, listening ^ 

unlet ly to marli^a ^players under the plaza^ trees or watching men leap 

-and shout In the ancient: feather dance of his people^ Sometimes he went ' 

Into the church to stand silently In the golden light stteamlng through 

the amber glass window. 

As Benito grew olddr, a priest noticed the th6ughf:ful black f^iis under 
' shaggy^ hair and offered to tea^ch hd^ quickly. He wint 

to school and iater studied law. \And thenAwhlle stil^ a yOung man, It^ 
became Governor of Q^xaca^ / 

Benito Juares was a good, governor, l^ple talkcid of him with tdspect be- 
YT;N^U8e he was honest, and he saw that titose whd worked under him were 
hi^est. Where so many officials ac^eptwd bribes and made fortunes one 
way or another iwhlle in office, Juarea A^as never known to have taken a ^ 
centavo beyond his salary. He wa« a quiet, thought fill m#, who always 
dressed In black, and wore a long cApe and high hat. He said little, but 
when h^ spoke, people listened. 

Tears before, ^fter Santa Atma became dictator, Juarea was^lmprlsoned f^r 
opposing him. / He soon escaped to New Orleans, howevexY whSre he made 
cigars for a Alvlng. He tistumed to Mexico when Santa/^ Anna was displaced 
by a council of generals and was nam^ed Minister of Juatice. His new laws 
provided for the sale of church property not^uped for worship and restrict- 
ed the political power of the Catholic^ Church. Soon the church sympathisers 
revolted and civil war broke out. Juares and his companions wer^ hunted ^ 
front town to town and many people ^^^f killed. It waa at jthia point that' 
his opponents Imported Bnperor Maximilian and the troops of Napoleon. 

For several years, Juarez lived near the mrthern border of Mexico, ^ing 
from place to place In his black carriage. In the resistance to the French^ 
It was he who held out ^d finally defeated Maximilian. Before the Bnperpr 
was executed,^enlto Jujires said, *^It is not, I, but the people of Mexico, 
who demand the death of Maximilian."^ 

After* this war with the French, Juares under todlc^any refdrms. He started 
schools to educate Indian chlldi^n and redtfced tie sise of the army. This 
angered the officers who tried to. start revolt 8# Juarea also met .reslstanci 

the churctii. He was so opposed by powerful landowners that he was tun- 
able to give outa|[much land to the peop^ji ^who needed lt« Indians still 
jMorked on tlie haciendas, the huge estic^es of the yMlthy, miich as they had 
done a Windred years before, the people %f S^ wanted to bt 

goveimed by Mexicans^ not by a foreign power. 



schoi 
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BENirb JUAREZ cont^d 



E?es^ though Juares h«d lltels tlM to carry oat hit plana £or hla 
countryhe died shortly after he waa re-elected to the prtaldency 
In 1871*-he was greatly loved and mourned. 
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THB SfORY. OP PAHCHO VILLA 



In northtm Mtxico, •tri-fJi^it*, •Vtrybody In • crowd on tlm pl««« 
•tarod «t one nan «• Im •troUtd about. Vhm hm laugbid, hl» roar ' 
•vto ihook the Uttla booth* i«lMira gtraw dolla hung. Th« tound itot * 
Mall boya scuttling oot of hlaVwty whtn thiy caught a gllnpga o£ 
hla low-alung ptatola. Bvtrybody toMw M«. Xhla wag Fanoho Villa, 
tba bandit. (A naaa populacUj^i^n bin.) 

Uk« Zapata, Villa v«8 a grtat boraman, but, vnlik* Zapata, h;m§ « 
big, htavy nan. Ba wora an outfit nada for a lift In tb« taddlt, irttb 
bug* tupura and a largo fait aowbraro. Bit nana bad not alvaya btm , 
Pancho Villa. Whan bo waa a boy, b* waa callad Dorotao Arango, As b* 
gr«w oldar, ha haard storlaa of a famous lagtndary bandit who w«s said « 
to givo to tha poor aftar robbing tha rich— ooa Pancho Villa. UVa 
IWbln Hood, young Arango took tha Inago of tho bandit. If anyona oallod 
*^J?7*^^°8 "^^•» "•^ pullad out bis 'pistol and shot bl«. - • 

Pancho Villa b^d a raojarjcabla ability to draw othsr advonturara Into 
bis band. Ha appaarod to aojoy bia actiyltlaa— robbing, cattla rustling, 
fighting and loading an amy. Ha batod rich landowntrs as «uch as Zapata 
did, but at first he waa not a real revolutionary lilce Zapata; yet. 
Villa was often on the side of the poor. Be liafcened to their troublea * 
and tried to help then by giving ttm 'stolen cattle and goods. 

Villa rode a great black horse naaed Lucifer. It was said that Lucifer 
waa 80 acaart that ha could find ^food for his neater When needed. It 
was also said that the horse could pick up his saddle in bia teeth and 
bring it to Villa. And Lucifer would warn the men If an eneny waa 
near. When he joined the ^vayj of* Franc! aco Madero, Pancho Villa changed 
fron a cattle thief and bandit to a revolutionary leader. Ftoel that 

tlsie on, for a number of year*, he took part in one' war after anotheri 

first, he fought beside (?arraAaa, and then fought agalnat hla and l</at. 

Villa* a amy was a ragged aAafs of peons, who moved on foot after his 
borssoMn, or rode ftan baCtld to battle, clinging to the topa of rail- 
road* cars, as well aa inside co&cbes. Along the long line of railroad, 
stretching through the brown northern hills, and through caetua-atudded 
desert aoved the trains. The men of Villa's Strang* iHniy sang their 
rowdy cockroach aong. La Ouchracha. and twanged on guitars. Boxcars 
were Jaoned with soVdierei anjd woncn and children, too, for Villa's men 
brought along their fanlllea. 

* * ' , 

These woven, wrapl^d in their colored shawls, gathered com in the fields 
where they ca«pod and cobked for their men. Children stripped the country 
bare of ftult and vegetables.' Villa's rustlers and his wild brigade 
of Yaqxsl Indians killed cattle wfaereev«r they wanted keat. The wonen 
took care of tha sick and wounded, dragging men from battleHelds, for 
there Hrero' DO doctors and nurses. ' ' , 

SoMe years later, after Villa had again becooo a cattle thief and 
hendldo and had made raids across the border of the United States, General 

"Blackjack" Pershing was sent Into Mexico with American troops to catch 
bdm. 
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Villa, 1»oirtv«r» dfilr itetrtd irltV iMjghttr ito4 dlMfp««rti Into tbt 
h%tt0^ Mill. Thi tJnltid SCfttta Mldift'rt h«4 to rtturo wttbout .Wtai, 

At l«tt, « ntw pwildiat, Gtatral Ote«||(Q» nho litd ltd tiM amy of 
CarrwuMi, diMsldtd to md th« c«ttl«-itMl«nt r«idt of tb« irllllst«a, 
Slnco no mtmr, Jkdf^ Statta or Mtxlean» ;^ld eatoli tin big Faneho 
Villa, QbniffQo thoustit of a .imw tdoa to qttiat liis. Ba aSuply aakad 
tba £nrMr Uadar to ratlra torn raidlns Mi of faxfad hSm a good ranch 
to liira 00. 

Villa qallad hi'a »ta and aald to than, »Tt<m oo# on, I do not irtah to 

Idll any aora.. Coaa on, lanoraa', «• will go baclc to tha land." 

• ' . . • 

Th»y WMt with Ma. * Bowimr, aftar a faw qulaf T««vt, Villa naa 
aaaaaalnatad.'.' li waa not knono who ahot hl« or wlirf, twt tha paoplo 
adiiira t))raiF« mm In.Maxloo. So, Pancbo Villa haa bacoM a lagaod, and 
thay aay that tha big bandit with tha buga cartrldga bait and platola 
,atlll laugha In a roar tha^ ahakaa tha MKintaina. Tbay aay that ha 
rldaii hia black Locifar tbroogh cactua-ooiiarad hlUa— navar to ba 
ci^ght by tha fadaral aoldlfra^ .thay aay. Not Panchi Villal 
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BMILIANO ZAPATA 



I 

To tlvt MtJdcan, « bullfight is tht gr*«t««t of all «it«rCtln«etiti. Eyery 
tOMi bat « iBMill bull ring. Ev«ry viU«g« vill put on « bullfight' In in 
optn field, «ven if tht bull it old tnd gtntle «nd tht wtttdor it a young 
ftllow with a red cotton cloth for a cloak. Evtry littlt boy playt bull- 
fightar, and great natadort are national heroes. 

A tine cane, however, during the long dictatorship of General cfae vhtin 
bullflghtt vere not enough to take the uindt of tht poor fro« handshlp and 
hunger. Thty must have oore lend. How else coul4 they grow com for 
tortillas? In 1910 they were desperate enough tC( follow a leader and to - 
fight. In the south they were ready to follow anlliano Zapata to the 
cri^^ of, "Und and . Freedonl " "The land belongs to hi» who works It with 
his tiande." • 

Zapata told his men that and they believed bin. They csaie fron their lit- 
tle fields, from their mud huta and fros» their nountain wlldemese. They 
c«Ne to join in the fi^ht that he led against the hacendados. 

Ekilliano Zapata hjlmself was not a peon, a farm worker who had no land at 
all. He was a ranchero, or tenant owner of a etall ranch, one that he 
worked himself. He grew his own com, and he had a yoke of onen. His 
little ranc^ was in the state of Morelos, near the town of Cuautla, which 
Is located In the sugar cane area. Zapata w«s a»thln man with black hair, 
a big black moustache and piercing dark eyes. He soaetimes dressed In 
black like any other ranchero. With tight trousers, little Jacket, lirge 
hat- and a scarf of red or purple. But when he worked be dressed in the. 
white cotton clothes of the poor fanner. Some said that Zapata was the 
finest borsenan in all Morelos, and others said in all Mexico, whlfjb Is a 
land of expert boroeoen. 

Zapata was filled with hatred for those ^ho took firom a farmer his ^Ittle 
piece of land. In the time of General Diet, there were many ways of tak- 
ing the farms away from the poor. Even though a farmer's family had 
ploughed bis land since Aitec days, if he did not have a piece of paper— 
a deed— which be could not read, be could be thrown off. 'Zapata wanted 
nothing for himself. He wanted land for the Indians. He was part Indian 
In Mood, and this revolution was by the Indians and ft>r the Indians. 

Led by Zapata on his white horse. Lightning, these poor people came dovn 
with their machetes or gunt on a hacitnda, killtd tht Owntr and ovtrseers' 
and Opened the safe. Fxxm the safe .they took the deeds and burned thm. 
Then they returned home to plough or plant. Zapata and his guard had a 
camp in a wild mountain pass called welf Canyon. When he ^wanted to destlroy 
a hacienda, he could rouse thou sand ^of farmers and bring thto togttbtr 
in a few hours. When the Job was done, they disappeared into villages 
and mountains. Nobody could tell whether a 'man dropping seeds into fur- 
rowed rows was a Zapatista or not. * 

When Dlae fled and Madero beceme president, Zaptta met him in the town of 
Cuemavaca In the socalo, or square. There they agreed to Join forces. 
9ut Zapata ended the talk by shouting, "if you do not give the people lend, 
I will provide a bullet for you and one for each of the other traitors." 
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miLIAHO ZAPXCA — cont'd 



It ««• G«n«r«l Butrta, not Zapata, how«viif* fho provided ttM buUtt fot 
Madato. Whan tha rarvolutlon fallad, Zapata dliappaarad Into th« nountiina.- 
Ht awargad ftm tlaia to ti«a to burn a sugar villi or taacbf Zapata killad 
hacandados on sight and daatrojrtd ttialr proportr* but to tha poor and tha 
dlspossaasad* Zapata was a haro, utioai tbajr adorad and protactad, Tbay 
eoold hida his froai tha ruralss and koap hla aacrata, yat tho^ cotrld not 
protact hl« froai troacharjr* ' 

Whan Buarta bacasis dictator, a sMvaMnt waa atartad to avanga tha daath 
of Madaro and put In a battar aan than Buarta. GarranaiT, a northern 
govamor, took tha laadarahlp and gatharad an amy. tha othar laadar In 
tha north vaa Fancho Villa, a bandit, Whlla Carransa ma a waalthy land** 
ownar. At flrat thay Jolnad fOrcaa, than, latar, thay fought saparataly . 
aa rlvala, and finally, aftar Huarta had bain dafaatad and had flad, th4y 
f^ght aach othar. Villa and Zapata bacaaa «o succasaAil that thay join- 
od fOrcaa and antarad KoTdLco City. Then Carranxa,' tilth Obrag«a ai hla 
ganaral, dafaatod Villa. To capture Zapata; howavar, Carransa had to ra- 
aort to traachary. 

Ona of Carranaa's offlcara pratanded ^hat ha waa going ovar to Zapata and 
would bring guna with hla. Zapata, who had fought nina yaara, was in noad 
of guns. Whan ha cana'to town fro* tha iMMmtaina to «aat tha officer, ha 
was shot down without a chance to dafand hlaaalf. 

Tha people aay that Zapata is not dead Whan the night la dark and the 
wind blows cold froai «he snowy tope of tha volcanoes, a sound can be heard. 
Indiana alaepina on thin straw aiats in their adobe hut a declare that they 
can hear the.hoofbeatB and the cry, "Land and Liberty I" ind at duak whan 
■en plod In ftm tha field e swinging their aachataB, weary froc a' day of 
cutting sugar cane, aone claim that they have seen Zapata. Others say 
that he pounds through the village aquare on hla big white horse. Lightning 
cosilng ^ackto lead them again in their constant atruggla for corn and 

iMMl. 
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_^SaiE SOGGESriONS FOR 

FErraiBSR-ae, mD/OK cwco demayo 



It is an inevitable and hoalthy feeling to kaow that there will be the 
continuance of l^oxlcan Anerican Titeek each yoar'^-'Obsetved arid celebrated 
by^our city as well as our schools* BetaUse of tradition arid the fact 
that September 16th comes soon after the cotnmenclng of the school 
year, the celebration of the tjbek coincides more,* re^ftdily and appropri- 
ately, w^th Cinco de Haj^. Since September 16th occura soott%fter the 
opening of the new school year, it Is difficult for* teachers and students 
to gJ^ve this day the in-depth recognition it rightfully deserves. This 
is not the case wlt1^ Cinco de Mayo# l^t is hdpiad each school will do the 
necessary preparation essential f bt the obsetvanee of this holiday as It 
has so much meaning to Mexicans *and Mexican Americans alike from whom 
much of our heritage in the Southwest emerged • 

In order to he^p eia^ch school prepare Its observation of these holidays, 
readings are aVailable to the teachers for both V. A.^annotmcementa and 
students' classi^oom reading* ' The m^aterials ate designed for different 
levels of reading. To coincide with the suggeatlons below, a Directory 
of MeMcatt Anerican Community Resources is available. We citronji;ly * urge 
the talents o f student St staff , aides, and community be solicited and 
utilized in pooliny^ ideas and meaning for settirig , up programs^ 

-. - * • 

The budgeting of events including the services of one who can teach 
about Mexican culture such as folk dancing; costs of assemblies; expense 
of transportation; exchanging assemblies among school $; and the hiring of 
mariachi combos should be considered as part of the overall school budget 
and/or student body funds since It is obviously a school -pro fi ting service < 

The following are some suggested^ activities that might meet the needs of 
your students 'in commemorating these special days-. 



1, At the beginning df Che school day or some other appropriate 
time during the individual school schedule, a brief state- * 
mcnt or announcement (see sample) introducing the observance ^ . .v 
may be read over the Intercom and/or P, A. system. 

2« For classroom listening, a recent tape recording by Mr^ Sal 
Castro, high school teacher from Loa Angeles City Schools, 
expressing chlcano feelings and grievances about their plight 
in a predominantly Anglo society is available through the 
RUSD'S audio visual library. Please note thls^ is a provocative * 
tape and it is recommended it be used in junior and senior 
high schools* It is prudent for the teacher to hear the tape 
before using it in the classroom. 

3. During the observance, some social studies (cl'^ss time) should 
be devoted to the histdrical significance and background of 
Mexico's holidays of independence. Especially in T^erican 
history classes: should, the accounts be examined. Classroom 
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SaiE SUGGESTIONS FOR CELBBMTING MEXICAN AIERICiW IJEEK /m/OR ' 
SEPraiBER 16, /tUD/OR ClNCO DE MAYO — cont'd 



sets of student readings are Available through the Initructional 
Office, Rlver43lde Unified School District. The teacher should 
feel free to utilize the readings as a basis for discussion, 
lecture. Inquiry, etc. 

A. We recoranend that classes other than social studies provide some 
activities observing these holidays. In English , creative writ- 
ing, essays, compositions, poetry on the subject of . Mexican and 
Mexican American hlstoi^y can be assigned. For Instance, the 
Mexican account of El Alamo battle could be startling an9 en- 
lightening. In Art classes, paintings, cerajnl^s, sculpturing 
and other crafts that manifest Mexican Influence are always a 
legitimate enrichotient . In Physical Education, aome emphases 
might be focused upon similarities of American baslcetball with 
the sport Maya Indians ^played in ancient times. In addition, 
futbol (soccer), and belsbol, both of which are nationally em- 
^ braced in Mexico, are also a part of our athletic p\ir suasion. 
In Mathanatlcs, the revolutionary contr;lbution of the zero to 
the science, discovered by tb^ Mayas, should be realized. Maya 
contributions in Astronomy and in the development of an accurate • 
calendar should also be emphasized. In Speech^ and Drama classes, 
plays and satires expressing stereotjrpes and caricatures of 
Mexican and /or Mexican Anerican charactet^ (se'e exaAiples) should 
be a relevant involvement. Furthermore, plays depictitig positive 
light about MexJLc^n Americans through utilization of Anerican 
heritage that evolved from'Mexlcan culture, can be developed 
and dramatized. Ranching, rodeos, cowboys, cattle raising, herd- 
ing, minir^, leisure time centered aipound patio living, the 
establishing of heritajge parks might be some subjects treated. 
In Homemakingt Mexican foods might be worthwhile student projects 
in developing menus (dittoing them) and preparing the cuisine. 
In Government classes, historical* research on laws concetning 
water rights, mineral rights^; and community property settlements 
will show their Mexican origin. 

o - ' 

5. An assembly portraying the culture of Mexican Americans is gener- 
ally a healthy part of any observance of Mexican holidays. Such 
should Include the portraylngs of dress, dances, poetry, skits, 
and/or plays. 

6. A display of Mexican and/or Mexican Amerlc^ art including costume 
and dress, pottery, sculpture, paintings, posters^ literature, etc* 
could be set up in a centrally located room. You might search 
out spaces that would be eye-catching spots f ot more displays. 
Consider the following: 

a. Student Center g. Locker Areas 

b. Resource Center h. Display Show Case 

c. Administration Office ij Dining Hall or Lunch 

d. Library Room 

e. . Auditorium j. Faculty Loung^e for 

f. Gymnasium Teachers 

k. Quad I 
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SCME SUGGESTIONS FOR CELEBRATING MEXICAN AiERIGAlf-WEBK AND/OR 
SEPiaiBER 16, AND/OR C3NC0 DrtnOO contM - 



7. During lunch period, <i centrally located roan or claaaroom 
could be used to show one of the several new fllsna the Riverside 
Unified School District now has on Mexican teerlcan history. 
(See the new list.) Students way be Invited t<l eat their 
lunches and wat^h the showing of these films. The Individual 
classroom teacher might 'wattt--feo-^lap In advance his film 
schedule If he wishes to use one of the new films on the Meadciin 
American In his classes. 

8. Over the Intercom or F. A. system, Mexican and /or Mexican 
American folk or contemporary music could be played Ibeforet 
-school^ during lunch time,* and/or after school. The letter 
Is usually^ omitted. »^ . 

9. |[leldtrlps might be planned to coincide with MextcaHL Amerlcanj^ 
• Week by visiting Agua Mansa Cemetery end La Flaclta^ San 

Bernardino Aslstencla, San Bernardino County Museum, Riverside 
GltyMuseun, etc. (See maps In Community Resource Directory •) 

10. It Is often refreshing to have around the campus for an assembly 
and/or lunch periods a marlache combo serenading the students 
and staff. (See Directory for possible booking.) Keep In mind 
that such groups are limited and early bookings work to your 

advantage. * 

< _ -w--^ ■ , 

11. A directory of Mexlban American Community^ Re sources Is now 
available for teachers. Some of the folks listed may be class- 
room speakers while others ate merely available for Information. 
Pl ease follow? ^ suggestions as stated In the Directory . 

♦ 

Since every school will observe one. If not vtll of the following: El 
Grlto de Dolores (September 16th), Clnco deMayo^ and Mexican American 
History Week, It Is wise to plan your progrA^r-e specially Clnco de Mayo 
which falls In the week of Mexican American 4a story Week, early. 



STAFF: 

^ Nicholas Rodilla^ 

Morris. laton 
Mary Ayala 
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M E X I C 0 ^ g C R Y F 0 R I N D E P S N D E N C E 
S E P T I EM B R E X 6 

NOTEI Read or summarize the following to student 6 via P,^» system or 

Individual classroom announcement. " , ' 

May I have your attention? 

Today Is a very special day for many chlcanoe and Mexlcana. I would like 
to take two mlnut^es of your time In sharing with you it c; significance* 

Today, September 16, a day when many chicanes and Mexicans unite ever 
more, to commemorate Mexico* e first call for Independence, "El Grlto de 
Dolores," (Call for Independence the people of Dolores) which was Inspired 
and led by a Catholic priest. Father Miguel Hidalgo, whoto many regard as 
the Father of Mexican Revolution, because of his bold sacrifice, con- 
viction, and determination to set free the masses who had been dominated 
ruled by Spanish colonialism* 

Today, chlcanos of i nvite the student body 

(school) 

to share in the spirit of Mexico Vs call to independence «"81 Grlto de 
Dolores." It was on this day in 1810— more than one hundred and sixty 
years ago that Father Miguel Hidalgo inspired his followers to break the 
shackles of suppression Imposed and secured on them by the Spanish Crown; 
His revolutionary and sometimes criticized ideals continued for several 
years before victory was flnalized«—thue ending Spanish exploitation and 
domination of Mexlcane. 

Padre Miguel Hidalgo did not live to see the success of his revolution as 
he was captured soon after its inceptiont tried_and beheaded. 

Today, many chicanes still feel the scars" of suppression and exploitation 
let alone impressions of exclusion from the mainstream of American life* 
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MEXICO'S CRY FOR INDEPENDENCE, SEETIEMB RE 16 cont'd 

It is this Anerican life which is inherently theirs yet confines them. 

It is this life^that fails to define than, yet consumes them. 

/ ' ■ ■ * 

It may seem coincidental , but perhaps more ironic, -that recently a leading 
and most articulate newsman who had been a spokesman bridging the gap 
between \chtcanos and the non-chicanos in his crusade for economic, polit- 

. \ ■ ^ 

ical, an^ social justice was felled by a fatal projectile that nearly de- 

i • • 

capitated him— -a fate often met by those who champion their convictions. 
For this [reason, this year's commemoration has^ added meaning. We honor 
the efforts and ideals of two leading crusaders --Father Miguel Hidalgo 
and the lat^ Ruben Salazar. Both shared similar dreams, anticipated" 
similar outcomes, and experienced similar fate. Their sacrifices shall , 
continue to reverberate the bells of frejedom and justice. 

Today, let us ali--chicanos and non«-chicanos— relate to the ideals and 
sacrifices of men like Hidalgo and Salazar and understand their struggles 
in making the dreams of bold, shameless men a monumental reality. 

May September 16, a^ day often forgotten, be meaningful to -all of us--perhaps 
as r«al and emotional as our ovn day of Anerican Independence. 

^ ' Thank you! . 
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E L G R I T 0 . D E D 0 L 0 R E' S 
. ( S E P T I E M B R E 1 6, 1 8 I 0 ) - ^ 

For Student Beading: 

The brief account of Mexico's first revolutlwiary effort towards 
ostracizing and eliminating European dotnlhance upon her struggling class 
Is taken from Joe Agullar's account. 

Although Hexl CO did not win Its Independence froin Spain until SeptfBmber 27 ^ 
1821 (years after Father Hidalgo was executed) , It was he who honored 
destiny to create a new and free and democratic Mexico* 

What about the man Hidalgo? The George Washington of Mexico) He was a 
poor farmer's son* He made an outstanding record at the Coleglo de San 
Nicolas In Morella* The breadth and curiosity of his mind won hint many 
admirers* After graduation^ he was named rector or president of that 
university, and became widely kiown fOr his scholarship and good t^rks* 
He was an avid reader of the French philosophers (especially Rousseau) ' 
and spoke approvingly of the French Revolution* 

Father Hidalgo's intellectual curiosity never sagged* In fact, it grew 
more when he was sent to the relatively unimportant village of Dolores* 
He read voltmlnously and maj^tered several Indian dialects* He. loyed his 
humble parishioners greatly; taught them improved methods of farming; got 
them to plant mulberry trees for the growing of silkworms; helped them 
opera,te a potteryx^orks, a tannery, and brickyard* He. even started an 
orchestra) 

Like other great Mexican churchmen. Father Hidalgo had a deop personal 
conviction that the Church has a mission of social redemption for the 
poor* The poor of Dolores loved and respected him* His convictions led 
inevitably tO politics* He instinctively took sides x^ith the underdogs — 
los de abajo* ^ 

His readings of the French Philosophers made him Justifiably impatient 
and forged K^thin him an active participation in the revolt for freedom! 

A conspiracy of revolt was going full force in the ttearby city Of 
Queretaro* Father Hidalgo toOk part in its plotting* In early September 
of 1810 ,word reached Father Hidalgo that the Spanish authorities knew of 
the plat and that they ^ad the names of the conspirators, including his 
mm* Thus, he could not delay* September 16 arrived-- it was, and still 
fs, the day of devolution) ^ 

That revolution (In a sense) continued for a long, long time* In fact | 
that revolution still goes on for the Mexican American (the chrcano)* 
The Irony for the Mexican American is that he is not Mexican (except by 
descent) and he has had difficulty entering the mainstream of life itij the 
United States because of discrimination and poverty* ' ' ^ 
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.EL 6R1T0 DE DOLORES, SEPTimBRE 16, 1810 — cont'd ^ 



Ttie HexlcAn Revolution produced many great people In the arts, scleneeG 
and pro£e86lbn8»'^great people l|i the tradition of the Hayaa and Astecas*^^ 
Some of these people are mrthy of mention and ^arii due appreciation be^- ^ 
cause their efforts and contributions have benefited us In the United 
, States too. Beside, Mexican Aaerleans can take pride In these people 
and use them as models of t^hat yet have to accomplish In this land 
which has been a^ place of milk and honey for otlhiers* 
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' Ui SJULJsJSL 2-5. D 0 L 0 R E s . > 
(Septl^re 16, 1810) 

/ • The biographical sketch of Father Mi guil Hidalgo and a brief account of 

MextcoVs first, revolutionary effort toward i^overthrcjwing and eliisinatlniB 
Europetn doodLnance upon her struggling claaa a^re talcan from; J« Patrick , 
McHenry* 8 account • ^ 

Although Hexieo did not win ito independence from Spain until Septmber 
A 27^1821 (years after. Miguel Hidalgo waa executed) » cri^lt la givin hlia 
for his efforts in leading the thousands of oppressed and subjugated tOr 
wards creating a nmr and free nation. Mthough such goal not reallaed 
during his llfetimetnor during the tine of hts Inmedlate suecesaors, hla\ 
revplutijmary spirit and conviction Influenced the Zapatistas^ Villi atast 
and other contemporaries who embraced the seal for freedom-'-even though 
At tines very Idealistic. . / , 

Late in the eighteenth cintory it had become fashionable among , cultured^ 
Creoles (Hexlcan-'bom Spaniards) to form literary socletiest which would 
neet ^or tea and cakes and a lively discussicn of the classicfti But be- 
fore long 9 books banned by the Churc>^ those of Bousseaun Voltaire t and 
Deacartes'*-ari soniggled into the eountry«*-were avidly read and diseussedt 
end the societiest although outwardly literary^ became secret political 
/ societies. In 1810 the aost active group in Mexico was operating In 

Queretaro under the Inspired leadersMp of . Captain Allende* Af ti^r many 
.discussions of liberty, equality, and fraternity, the only point on ^Ich 
all members could agree was: get rl,d of the Spaniards! By this time, the 
Spaniards had acquired th^ derogatory nickname ^'gachupines,** which the^i 
meant •••spurs," which Is how the Mexican felt the goadings of the Spaniiards. 
Allende was In a quandry over the ideals of his society, and he, at length 
confided his plans to a much-beloved priest from the village of Dolores 
Who occasionally attended his meetings, one Father Miguel Hidalgo y boatillo« 

Hidalgo, althougVa priost, had a voracious appetite fbr banned books. 
,Bom In Penjamo on May^p, 1^53; he studied for the priesthood In Valladolid 
(now ^orella), at the same time acquiring a vide reputation as an author- 
ity on Otomi, an Indian language. He was a man Of strong passions and 
opinions,' and his penchant fOr gambling was well known. Once the clergy 
of Valladolid. raised a fund to finance his studies at the University of 
Mexico, where he^was to receive a degree In theology, but somewhere along 
the way he fell^to a card game, lost the fund, and never did get the 
muchWs^^^eted degree. Assigned to an impoverished parish in the tiny town 
of Dolores, he worked tirelessly at ameliorating conditions for his Indian 
charges. How,1be asked, could he att(smd their spiritual needs, when their 
, physical needs had been so long neglected? 1^ defiance of, Spanish law, 
he pliptited mulberry trees and vineyards and the profits he obtained ther^ 
went to Inprove the community. He taught the Indians how to tan hides and 
started a small industry for making pottery and tile. Being himself a 
stlf -taught jinusiclan and a master of many Instruments, he organised an 
^dlan orchestra that '•ooapahed*^ and blared at all the fiestas, md P'^tm 
was nothing he enjoyed more than a Mexican fiesta. When Hidalgo drawn 
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EL GRITO DE DOLORES 



into Allende's society, h« was alraady a nan flfty-stvan years old; his 
bald patch wa« rltamed with long, hoary hair; his complexion was swarthy; ' 
he stooped; he habitually wore a flat, brbad-brlianed black hat, a long 
blacic frock coat, knee breechea with long black stockings, and a pleas- 
ant enlle, though his brow was wrinkled with two deep lines of worry. 
The two van decided to start an .Insurrection on December 8, the day of 
the fair at San Jiian de Los Ugos. 

But there were leaks anong the conspirators, and the magistrai-e of 
Queretaro soon iware that trouble was brewing. Knowing his wife to 
be an ardent supporter of Allende, he locked her in an upstairs room and 
took the. key with him on his errand to alert the allitia. His wife,' Josefa 
Ortiz, llgrialed a fellow conspirator, Ignaclo Pere», living in the house > 
next door, who came quickly to her locked door and received through the 
keyhole neWB of her husband's. intention to arrest Allende. Peres raced 
to San Miguel to warn Allende but found he had already gone to Dolores to 
consult with Hidalgo. That was Septenber 15, 1810. . . 

At two o'clock in the rooming of September 16, Peres, Allende and others 
burst into Hidalgo's house and urged the old priest to escape befbre the 
Spaniards arrived. Hidalgo calmly and quietly dressed, thinking over 
this untimely turn of events, and, while pulling on his long black stock- ^ 
ings, said, "Gentlemen, wt are lost. Now there is no alternative but to 
go and catch gachuplnes ." • (j caballeros. somos perdidos. no ha^ mas racurso' 
que Ir a coper Rachupines.) 

At gun point the tiny band forced the town Jailer to release his prisoners; 
then rich Spaniards were rounded up and ahoved into the' "empty cells. By 
daylight, country people were filing along the roads on their way to Swiday 
Mass. Vigorous, insistent ringing of bells aroused the townspeople and 
they came in droves to discover the reason for the excitement. When the 
church was filled to overflowing, Hidalgo climbed, into the pulpit ^d de- 
livered what has since beep regarded as Mexico's proolaaation for indepen-* 
dence. " Mexicanos. viva Miilico r' he cried, a cry that millions of Mexl- . 
cans take up every September 16-44exico^s day of Independence. In Mexico 
City today, the president, at eleven o'clock at night, appears on a balcony 
of the National palace and leads, patriotic crowdsj Jamming the plasa In 
roars of " Viva !" But what seams to be forgotten, in all these annual de- 
monstrations, is the rest'of Hidalgo's speech. Nowhere in it is the word 
"Independence" mentioacd. - • . 

'- . • 

What he said was that Spain had fallen into the hands of the? infidel 
Napoleon and that Ferdln«nd4 Vil, Spain's rightful king, was being held a 
prisoner by the French.' Air gachuplnes were ag^its Of Napoleon and should, 
therefore, be run out of Mexico. He ended with: "Long live^ Ferdinand VII! 
Long live Mexlcbl" If that meant Independence, it fras well dissembled. 
It did, however, fire the congregation with a >»lf«-righ<:«ousness,' especial- 
ly that part about running gachuplnes out of Mexico*' " 
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With a following of three'^hundred men. Hidalgo marched on San Miguel. 
.From the church at Atotonilco he carried off the banner of Our Lady of ^ 
Guadalupe and the cry then ran, "Long live Our Lady of Guadalupe! Death 
to the gadiupines l" iyhef|\ they reached San Miguel, the Spaniards had 
barricaded tnemselves inSpLde the city hall. Allende and H[idalgo shouted 
for them to surrender ^t once or ''suffer the consequences of an angry mob. 
IVhen Allende swore on his word of honor tiiat no harm would b6 done to 
the, .their, families, or their property, ^they surrendered peacefully ♦ That 
nighty" however, after Allende retired,^ the mob ran riot through^ the town 
sacking md defacing houses of the Spaniards. Allende, awakening by the 
tumuj.tuous shouting, flew out of his bed, &nd putting on his clothes^ ran to 
the street, where he leapt qn his charger and drove headlong into the 
rabble, beating them down with the flat of his sword. When a semblance 
oJf order had been restored, Hidalgo came forward and severely reprimanded 
Allende for mistreating th^ people. ^ * 

This was the first of many bitter quarrels that the twcf insurgent leaders 
were to have. Allende argued that the mob was an utter nuisance and that 
a sm^ll, co^npact body of well- trained rtten wotild far better serve their 
purposte. But Hidalgo^ wanted his mob."^ He loved the masses and would not 
hear a word against themr. ^This important argument; upon which hinged the 
form the war would take, was won, in the end, by Hidalgo, who woi\ also the 
command of the army and was given the title captain general of America. 

Hidalgo led his crowd to Celaya.. He had now "6,000 followers, nearly all 
of them barefoot, ragged Indians and mestizos armed with kfiives-, clubs, ^ 
machetes, and slings. Woinen, herding flocks of children and carryifig 
baskets of bqans and j^ortillas , ^cluttered the ranks, and the whole pro- 
cession looked sometliing "like a "macabre circus. Celaya fell without a 
shot being fired^and was packed despite the tearfiil pleadings of its citi- 
zens 'to spare it. -His ragbag mob now swelled to 20,000; Hidalgo rolled - 
on to Guanajuato. - 

Guanajusto is still one of Mexico's jnost picturesque towns. Ih 1810 its 
mines were pouring out the bulk of Mexico's silver. The to;yn itself wag 
a charming pattern of ^handsome houses and quaint shops, and tl^reugh its 
narrow cobbled streets rumbled many fashionable carriages. The whole ef- 
fused an air of^ stable prosperity and decorum. .Near the edge of the town 
still stands an enormous fort- like structure called the alKondiga (communal 
grain warehouse) completed in 1803. Hearing of Hidalgo's approach, the 
intendant of the town, Don Juan Antonio Riano turned the alhondiga into a 
huge vault and a refuge for rich Spanish families. In its grain bins were 
stored an estimated three-million pesos in cash, bullion, and valuables, 
and on its ramparts were posted Spanish soldiers. 

On September 28, 1810, Hidalgo deployed his army around the city and sent 
in a messenger asking Riano to surrender. When Riano refused. Hidalgo un- 
. leashed his horde, who quickly overran the town except for the area around 
the, alhondiga. Musket fire from its high walls pinned down the mob and 
beat back every attempt, to storm the doors. Early in the battle, Riano 
was killed gud the arguments that raged as to who should succeed him 
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diverted the- soldiers' attention momentarily from the mob. In that moment, 
three Indian miners pulled stone slabs on their backs to shield them from 
tli% r;ain of bullets and ran, in a crouch, to the doors, where they started 
a Uire. Flames licked up the heavy wooden beams and soon devoured the 
doors. 

Pushing, shoving, and howling, the mob surged forward and simply overwhelm- 
ed the defenders with their- nuinbers. With their primitive weapons they 
mutilated and massacred soldiers and wealthy Spaniards alike, thbn, frenzied 
• with greed and hate, they fell upon .the money /and buLlion, fighting each 
other for its possession. , ^ ^ 

'The building presented the most horrible spectacle,? wrote Uicas Alaman, 
an eyewitness to the scene. 'The food that had been stored there was strewn 
. about everywhere; naked bodies lay half buried in maize, or in mon6y, gnd 
^everything was spotted with blood." Hidalgo's shouts to stop were lost in 
the din,* and the looting and wrecking went on for two and a half days, end- 
ing only with -Hidalgo's command to march again. They were off to Jalladolid ' 
(Morelia). * * » . . 

The citizens of Valladolid were patalayzed with fear, locking thonselves 
in houses or running off to hide in the hills. The. town was left. practical- ' 
ly defenseless. Canon Betancourt of the cathedral, in contempt of this des- 
picable show of cowardice, walked at the head of an unamed ^roup to meet . 
Hidalgo on the road. There, before the town, he exacted fi^om the rebel 
leader a promise that the shameful plunderings of San Miguel, Celaya, and 
Guanajuato would not be repeated at Valladolid, Hidalgo, however, when he 
entered the town and found the cathedral locked (he had wanted ?b say* a 
prayer of thanksgiving, he claimed), angrily jailed all Spaniards, .replaced 
the city officials with his own men, aiid confiscated four-hundred thousand 
pesos from the church treasury* Heady with isuccess, he felt certain 
that his army, which was still growing, was now invincible. 

With 2,000 regular soldiers and a meandering, disorganized mob of 80,00t) 
Indians and mestizos, he swung through Toluca and started up the mountain 
pass toward Mexico City. In the National Palace, the near-hysterical Viceroy 
Venegas, lacking his best officer. General Galleja (who was on the march 
from San Luis Potosi), commissioned a militagy^ novice named Trujillo to 
intercept Hidalgo in the mountains. Trujillo went off with 7,000 men and 
t\^^o cannons > The two armies met on October 30 iii a^ mountain pass called 
Monte /de las^Cruces (Mountain of the Crosses), a place where road bandits, 
when caught, were crucified. The battle raged all day with neither side 
givin]^ ground; although by nightfall Trujillo ijras nearly surrounded and, 
under cover of , darkness withdrew. He returned to Mexico City claiming a 
great victory, but the viceroy wailed in despair. He had the Virgin de los 
Remedies brought from her shrine in the' hills and placed in the grand 
©athedral, where he formally c^SiiSftissioned her captain general of all 
Spanish forces in America and then fell on his knees and prayed for divine 
intervention. His prayers, it se^ns were answered. 
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Every now and then the unfolding of "history takes an unexpected txxfn. The 
chain- like pattern of cause and effec^t is suddenly upset by some altogether 
different and unexpected event, with it? subsequent startling effect. 
With victory lying in the palm cf bis |iand, Hidalgo would not grasp it. 
By turning his army around and marthing back to Toluca, he confounded both . 
military strategists and historians, who have looked in vain for the-rea$Qii . 
for this move. Many have been suggested: tiiat Trujillo, in fact* defeated 
him; that another argument: arose bettveen himself and Allende; that bis army 
was falling apart with desertions. But tlje real reason can probably be 
found only by carefully studying the chardpter of Hidalgo. He may hav§- 
felt mercy for the people in Mexico City. Or,- he tsiAy have felt the lack 
of principles guiding his movement. Jn -any case, his insurrection,- from 
this point onward, went into a steady decliiip from which it never recover- 
ed. General Calleja, with 7,000 men, caught up'with him at'Aculco and 
soundly defeated his dwindling, army of 40,000\^ ^ Hidalgo escaped to Valladolid 
and Allende managed an orderly retreat to Guanajuato. " . 

Undaunted by this defeat. Hidalgo dispatched several of his more capaSle 
officers .to various parts of the country to sound his "Cry of Dolores"--to 
Guadalajara and to rural regions in. the south. A priest "and former pupil 
of his. Father Jose MarjLa Morelos, 'was sent south to capture Acapulco. 
Don 'Jose Antonio Torres was s^t to Guadalajara, which received hm with 
such a resounding, welcome that, he induced -Hidalgo to take up residence 
there. All-Guad^lajar, including its clergy and officials, hailed him. as 
a great liberator, gave Mm fiestas, and celebrated high mass in his 
honor, during which he sat in the canopied chair regularly reserved for 
viceroys. They bestowed upon him the title Alteza Ser^nisma (Supreme . 
Highness), while he, in qiiiet moments, worked at writing precepts for his 
government. Meanwhile Calleja advanced On Guadalajara. 

■ . ' ' ' ' 

Despite Allende 's heated objections. Hidalgo chose to fight Callejo out- 
side the city. Defenses were prepared on the banks of the Lerma River, 
near a bridge called Puente de Calderon some miles northeast of the city. 
He had 100,000 mon, and Calleja, when he arrived after a forced march, had 
but 7,000 although h,is superior discipline and strategy moreVthan off- 
set this numerical "xiifference. After several hours of hard fighting, a 
well-aimed Calleja capnon sent a heated iron ball into Hidalgo's munitions 
dump,' starting a holocaust behind t^e rebel lines w A wind fanned the 
flames till the whole country side was^ a burning inforno. Hidalgo was 
again defeated, and Calleja entered Guadalajara in triumph. ^ 

The insurgent^ regrouped in Zacatecas where Allende, furious with Hijialgo 
for" his bungling at Guada:lajara, demoted him to civilian in charge of poli- 
tical affairs and put hjmself at the head of the army.. But, it v/^ too 
late. The redoubtable Calleja was again on the march. In forty coaches 
with an armed escort of 1,000 men, the rebel army of Allende struck off 
for San Antonio de Bejar (now San Antonio, Texas) where, it was rumored, 
a new uprising- had started. While they were winding their way through 
the mountainous district of north Coahila, an ex-rebel leader named 
Ignacio Elionda ambushed them and captured their entire train. Under 
a heavy guard they were marched across a scorching desert to Chihuahua 
where all- except Hidalgo were given a quick court martial and were sub- 
sequently shot. Hidalgo, because h* was a priest, was handed over to the 
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bishop o£ Durango, who defrocked him and returned him to the army for 
execution. ' 

Don Miguel Hidalgo is revered as Mexico's greatest patriot. Against his 
shortcomings which were, admittedly, many, stands one attribute which he 
possesjsed in abundance and which in Mexico is more admired than military 
genius or intellectual brilliance, tie had sympathy for the underdog. He 
more than any leader in his movement, sought to alleviate the misery of 
the Indians and mestizos; His highly emotional nature undoubtedly n^de 
him rash and headstrong, but it also made him bum with compassion £or . 
all suffering perceptive beings, including animals. A paper he 'write in 
prison expresses those same depths of emotion fouled in* passages of the 
Old Testament. "Who will give v^ter for my brow and .'fountain^ of tears 
for my dyes? Would that I might^shed from the pores of my body, the 
blood that flows through my veins'^, to mourn night and day for those of 
my people who have perished, ^and to bless the external ^mercies of the 
Lord! Would that my laments might exceed those of Jeraniah!" 

He was shot in tMhuahua on July^ 30, 1811. Hidalgo's day as a lion had 
lasted but a brief six months, long enough,, however, to shake the whole 
social structure of Mexico in transition, ancl much turmoil and trouble 
v^ere yet to be endured. 

The corpses of Hidalgo, Allende, and two other rebel leaders were de- 
capitated and their grisly heads were sent to Guanajuato where they were 
stuck on poles fixed to the top of the alhondiga. There they remained, 
as a gruesome reminder of Spanish retribution, until 1821, when Mexico 
finally won its independence. 

The revolutionary spirit of Miguel Hidalgo continued for a long time. In 
fact, his revolutionalry reverberation still goes on for the Mexican 
American (chicano) . The irony for the chicano is that he is not Mexican 
(except by descent) and he has had difficulty being defined in the main.- 
stream of life in the United States. Because of discrimination, poverty, 
the varied experiences of injustices, the chicano 's plight in overcoming 
the barriers that plagued him in his acquiring the skills and pride that 
attend the powers of political, social, and economic betterment^^s been 
frustrating and tragic. His experience today is still trying, bv(t the 
progress is measurably positive. The outlook is not bleak, but iwher 
promising. The dreams of Hidalgo and men who shared like experiences in 
Mexico and in the United States appear a reality- -a triumph over the 
vicissitudes of being a fre^^an--be it Mexican or chicano. 
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p. A. A N N 0 U N C E M E N T 
-CINCO DE mayo'- 

r • ' » ' 

May I have your attention please. I would like to take a few tnlnutee 
of your time to share with you the fiignlflcanc^ of this day, Clnco de 
Mayo. Today le a great day in .the history of theJ^Republic of Mexico 
and it \e an equally proud and significant time for all Mexican 
Americans, for it marks the 110th anniverslty of a heroic event in the 
town of Puebla, Mexico, In 1862, on the fifth of May, an ill-equipped 
htt patriotic band bf Mt^xican citizens-turned soldiers, stood up against 
one of the world's finest antiies, the French Array, and won a great 
victory. The Mexican patriots were not expected to win. By all odds 
they should have losfc. But like -the underdogs of other times in other 
countries', the defenders of Puebla had had to make a vital decision at 
a crucial time. It was simply, should they take the easy way out and 
allow a forei^^n army and ruler to come into their country unopposed and 
set up a foreirn government to rule over them without their consent. Or, 
should they do what fehey could as inexperienced soldiers,. As' brave men 
who desired freedom and justice knd democracy, the choice to fight was 
enevitable. 

^ *• 

The outcome of the battle was the big surprise, no^t the fa^t that the^ 
Mes^lcans decided to fight, for Mexican citisons had been fighting oppres- 
sion, foreign and domestic^ ever since the first Conquistador arrived in 
Fpaln in the 1500' s. The defenders of Puebla did win, but as in the case 
of the Minutemen at Lexington and Concord^, this initial victory only- ' 
meant the beginning of a long and bitter struggle to throw off the rule 
of a , foreign country'and emperor. In the end, Mexico was successful in 
ridding it'self of the Qnperor MaxlmllUan, Just as the Americans ended 
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the rule of King George III* And like Its sleter Republic, Mexico, 
she also went on to create a Constitution and unity under its great 
President, Benito Juarez, the Fattjer of modem Mexico • 



So, it is adto&ether fitting and appropriate that today, Cinco de Mayo 
we all Join together in coamictnorating the brave men of Mexico who cham 
pioned freedom and reform a century ago. For we have living among us 
a little more than 7,000,000 of their descendants, proud Mexican 
Anericans and Chicanos who are continuing the struggle of their fore- 
fathers to achieve the same goals of democracy. To the 13% of our 
student b^ody w'ho are the heirs of Benito Juarez and the defenders 
Puebla, we join you in honoring this daf^one of the finest .and best 
remembered in the western hemisphere. 

Thank you for your attentlo'n. 



\ 




THE historical ' SHiWg OF CINCO DE 

Mexico, true to the tradition of the Western World, has experienced and 
is experiencing an on- going movanent of democracy to free it from the 
circumstances of privileged for the new and injustice for many. As part 
of this experience, there has been the civil struggle between the lib- 
erals and the conservatives, between the Mestizos and the Creoles, but 
also Mexico has had. to throw" off the yoke of foreign domination and inter- 
vention not once but twice. 

The first effort to gain its independence is celebrated on the national 
holiday, September 16. '(This event is more similar to the Fourth of July 
in the United- States. It was from colonial status -that Mexico rose up 
against Spain on that date in 1810- -beginning witii Father Hidalg9's 'El 
Grito de Dolores.") The .second date of Mexican- independent .otiginated 
with the need to drive the French invaders fyom the soil of Mexico in 
1862. On the fifth of May in that year a great battle took place in 
Puebla, just south of Mexico City, and it signifies the desire of the 
Mexican people to he free from foreign control and from the priviledged 
classes of their own society. 

Following the first struggfe'to rid itself of Spain's control, Mexico 
set up a republic in 1823, but Mexico was not a truly functioning demo- 
cratic society in the years that followed. The period from 1823 until 
1862 was dominated by the egocentric Santa Anna. During this time, 
Mexico's problems were compounded by the Texas revolt and the Mexican 
American War in which Mexico tragically lost one-half of its lani^ in 1B48 
to the United States. This period of turmoil saw many military coups, 
with the result that many political dissidents w^e forced to flee fr6m 
the country. Santa Anna, himself, 'was exiled no fewer than three tunes. 

In the 1850 's certain members of the upper class Creoles had lost their 
possessions *and had fled the country for Italy and France. There 
Napoleon III arid mOre particularly the Empress Eugenie, were convinced 
that the glory of France would be served by helping to "regenerate 
Mexico. The tool for saving Mexico from itself would be the French 
Army and the Austrian Archduke, Maximillian. < 

Maximillian, brother of the Hapsburg Emperor of Austria, was convinced 
that he would be the cure for Mexico's ills, that he would be the instru- 
ment for regenerating the country. He was duped into believing that the 
Mexican people also believed this and wanted him as their emperor. It 
was a great shock to him to find, upon his arrival" in Ver Cruz, no great 
reception but a hostile people ready to defend their country. Indeed, 
the invasion of the French Army was the catalyst which served to unite 
most of Mexico under its Zapotec Indian President, Benito Juarez. ^ 
Maximillian had his 'supporters, of course-, tiie conservative Creoles and 
the Church. But he was able to maintain himself in power only through 
the presence of the French Army. ' 

Benito Juarez was supported by the liberals, primaAly the Mestizos and 
the Indians. It was he who had introduced the period known simply as 
"The Reform," but the invasion of the French and Maximillian had inter - 
r^ted the promise of Juarez' new government. Benito Juarez earlier 
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had been the governor of Oaxaca where he was the chainpion of the Indians, 
providing education and land reform which had led to his election to the 
Presidency of the country by the liberals to carry out similar reforms 
on a national scale. 

Thus, the stage was set for the five-year struggle, 1862-67, between 
Maximillian and Juarez. In a real sense this was a civil war as well as 
a war to throw the for eg in' inv ders out ot Mexico. It is important to 
understand the significance of Cinco de Mayo in tts 'historical context, 
for only then can we appreciate its meaning in Mexican history. After 
Juarez' Presidency came the dictatorship ofPorfirio Diaz, and Mexico 
stood still with regard to theldeals of Beni-to Juarez. Once again, an 
age of privilege for the few and oppression for many, descended upon 
Mexico. But t£e Revolution of 1910 saw the overthrow of Diaz and the re- 
instatement of Juarez' progressive democratic reforms, and they are still 
being fulfilled in Mexico today. 

It is equally ijnportant to understand and appreciate Cinco de Mayo as a 
single great historical event. It is one of the most proud and memorable 
days in man's struggle against injustices and oppression. 'The Mexicans at 
Puebla, like the Americans at Lexington and Concord and the French at 
the Bastille were^up against great odds. They^were basically amateurs 
in military training, had inferior weapons, were pitted against a well- 
trained and disciplined army, and were the decided underdogs. Indeed, 
the French at Puebla had so little regard for the Mexican "rabble'' that . 
they attacked them in a head-on frontal assult. By the end of the day's 
fighting, 'tife French were driven back in defeat with the loss of 1,000 
men. They had to be reinforced by much larger numbers of soldiers before 
they could take Mexico City and install Maximilliaa on the throne,; and 
as we have seen, he was emperor only by the grace o£ the French Army^. 
It is a tribute to the heroic defenders of Puebla, that at this crucial 
time in the history of their country, they were willing to lay down their 
lives for Mexico. ^ 
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. . an" '. . 

exampletotheworllt 

BY Arthur D. Martinez 

The 5th of May is truly, one o£ the most proud and memorable days in the 
history of this hemisphere. On this d§y in -1862 a foreign aimy was de- 
feated on Mexican soil.^e invaders were French troops seeking to pave 
the way for the "liberation and regeneration" of Mexico. Their orders 
were to secure the country and awaj^t the arrival and imposition of a 
mon^rchial rule under Archduke Maximillian, younger brother of the 
Hapsburg Emperor of Austria. ' . 

The French believed they came as liberators of an oppressed people". 
Napoleon III of France had been wrongly counseled'by Mexican dissidents 
that a French anny would be welcomed promptly by the people of Mexico. 
The invaders landed on the Mexican coast at Vera Cruz; meeting little 
resistance, they proceeded inland toward the capital at Mexico City. 

The self-styled liberators advanced* upon Pu6bla, where, the French Com- 
mander had been assured, the priests arid t-Keir parishioners would wel- 
come them with "clouds of- incense," and the population woOld 'fling 
wreaths of flowers about their necks." They were. sadly mistaken. In- 
stead, they were met by an anny of ex- guerillas led by an amateur general 
armed with outdated weapons which the British had captured from the first 
Napoleon at Waterloo and subsequently sold to the Mexican Governments 

The 'French General, confident of a swift and glorious-' victory over a "rag- 
tag'^^undisciplined band, ordered his troops to attack the center of the 
Mexican fortification- -the steep slopes of the Cerro de Guadalupe. He 
succeeded in adding a new national holiday to the Mexican calendar. On 
May 5, 1862, the French Army with the loss of more than a thousand men, 
was driven back to Orizaba and the coast. 

"^But the French were already too deeply c6mmitted^,to withdraw from Mexico. 
Napoleon's choice was to esculate, rather than to lose face. He de- 
ployed over thirty thousand more troops , plus an additional number of 
cannon, and eventually managed to overwheljn^the barfcrupt, hard-pressed 
■ forces of the ^vemment and iirpose their rule upon the nation, pie^ 
liberal government of Benito Juarez was -slowly driven across the border 
into this country. Guerrilla warfare against the "liberators" never 
ceased and, in fact, large sections of the country were never fully paci- 
fied by the monarchy. 

During this tragic period, the United States was deep in the throes of 
the Civil War, making support of the Mexican Government-impossible, even 
against such clear "transgression of the spirit and letter of the Monroe 
Doctrine. f 

The much harrassed French and their cohorts were driven out of Mexico in . 
1867. One June 19th of that year. Emperor Maximillian, a sad and mis- 
informed victim of an unsuccessful attempt to subjugate a proud and brave 
people, died before a firing squad on the Hill of Bells. 

♦ ■ 
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"EL CINCO DE MAYO - AN EX/^IPLE TO THE WORLD cont'd 

The meesage which wao witten into history that day at^Puebla is of 
great significance to all the.world. The defend^s of Puebla and the 
people of Mexico stand out'as one of the* great champiotta of freedom, 
self-determination and independence* 
• 

It Is a tributje to these people that they were not led astray by those 
among them who sought to deliver their country into the hands of a 
foreign Invader • Their perseverance find silence had betrayed a burning 
ardor in their, hearts for freedom and justice* An ardor which was to v . 
erupt 43 ye'^rs later into a demand for ^ndamental tifans formation of 
the Mexican society. 

As one scans through the many chapters of Mexican history, he cannot 
but be instilled with a deep pride and admiration for the great Mexican$ 
who chose to sett in this country • Throughout the Southwest we are 
continually exposed to the rich Latin culture, architecture, and 
lapguage. And, may I stress the legacy that these people brought with ! 
them from Mexlco~a strong will, determination, and courage which made 
possible the stand and victory at Eixebla on Cinco de Mayo ^n 1862, has 
given this society the best that a\people can offer • 
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POTATO CHIPS COMMERCIAL 



Bandldo outfit and Gentleman's oijitfit* Hats, pistol or 
rifle, annnunltlon, mustache for bandldo, big sack labeled 
potato chips 

Bandldo— -hungry, fat, sloppy, ugly, mean, ready to burn 
the gentleman for his sack ^ 

A robbery will t^ike place-?^bandido will sneak up to gentle- 
man who has^i^ounted from his horse and is standing^ 

(Creeps up slowly behind ^osie gander (gentleman) and puAs 
his pistol) 

"Hombre, Geet em op!" *'Ha, ha, ha, . . , Geef mee ol yer 
monlees." 

Goosle Gander: (Straight faced, turns slowly around and faces bandldo^ ^ 

don't have money, but I have something- --take It, 
here.", (holds up sack and of fers 'it to bandldo) 



Props: 

Characters: 

Setting: 

Bandldo: 



Bandldo: 



"Hombre, you no try fonny beezness, eh?" (Grabs sack, 
laughs) . ' 

(17ith his teeth, he tears off top and spits tear to floor) 

(As torn paper is falling to ground, someone rushes ovet 
xTlth trash can--catching paper before it falls to ground) 

"Caramba, wot ees theesl (sticks hand in sacU and puHs 
out a potato chip, bites into it and smiles). 

VlI^M'tt^S'IMbttS^W. . profocateef, deeleeshyos, grovmoop, 
moch good eh!" (laughSp and eats more).^ 



Goosle Gender: (anlles, turns to audience— -seriously) 

"The only question is—is he. old '^tnough for it?" 



By Nicholas Rodillas 
May 5, 1971 ' ^ 
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FIVE-DAY DEODORANT PADS 



Props: 
Character: 

Setting: 



Bandido: 



Bandldo outft^^lfle, sombrero, boots, bandoliers, mustache 

A bandldo--dlrty, fat, smelly, mustached, carrying a rifle 
and lots >^f ammunition. 

sitting do\;n--perhaps under a treq. ^I^elaxing his tired 
body, by pulling off his clothing. 

' ■ ■ ' t- ^ , ■ ^ ■ 

Bandldo is showing his wearltiess and slowness- moves 

jjlowly \<dth much fatigue. ^ ^ . 

Resting, pulling off his shoes, (slowly, one by one) 
bandoliers, sombrero, strokes his hi^ir, and takes off ' 
his shirt. As he takes off his shirt, he .looks at it 
with much examination and smells it. 

"Sniff, Sniff, Sniff, Sniff, (He smells the shirt and 
and turns to his armpits and sniffs them.) 

(fhakes his nostrils, and jerks back his^head after 
smelling himself) "Chihuahua, _^ — 



Commercial: 



(Frantically, he begins to s^arcTi around --fumbling 
through things, seardSes, search^es, searches.) 

"Ahhhhhh 5 (finds a box, holds it up high and 

brings it up to look at label tThlch is marked clearly 

S-day deodorant pads) "Ahhhhhh (Opens box and 

takes out a pad--holds it up to his nose, sniffs it and 
starts rubbing it under his artrtplts. He smiles with 
much relief.) 

"IF IT'S GOOD ENOUGH- FOR HIM, IT'S GOOD ENOUGH FOR 
EVERYBODY." ■ > 



1 



By NlcholaB Rodlllae 
May 5, 1971 
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DRitlATIZE BY P/NTatlNING 



THi\FOTjX) 



IWING: 



Chlcano Ifl only a field worker (slowly cutting weedc \4th hoe)r 
Chlcafto Is lazy (siesta) . / ' , 

Chlcano Is a greaser (heavy pomade on hair - sllcked-dovn hair) 
Chlcano Is slm^ learner (show hltn having hard time solving class 

f of ' ' ' 

Chlcano Is one color (put on mask of sterotype) ^ 

Chlcano Is'dfrty and smelly (shows that he needs to take^a bath) 

Chlcano Is a trouble maker (shows two fighting, are stopped and* 
fights on) * . 
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NEW MOT ION-- P1GTURE FILMS 



CR.DX.D. 'FILM LIBRARY) 




1 1 



ERIC 



8'4 



HEW PltHS - MOTIOW PICJURBS 
CHlftxlaRi fmveixui * Summit "i^T/fm 



Th* follovlQf art ntw notion picture films that ar« •ither loeatod in our 
district audio visual library or are on order for the Mtv ichool year 
1971-19724 Harveat of Sham and Hunaar la Aoeri^a are docixMntary filaa 
that ari.not exclusively about the Mexican Aixencan. Hove vox, of the two, 
the Iktter focuses more on the chicano. 



CArAlX)GUB MWPBR 
301 .*!5 

■v 



301.45 



301 ,A5 




TITLE AND DESCBIPglON 

i ■ CHIC^ PRCM TOE SOUTHWEffT . Color, 15( ttdnulkes . 

A s(xnewhat exaggerated production of a Mexican, 
Mmcixm family encountering socisS^ and econoi&lc 
ptoblens after emigrating froe rural Texas to ^ 
urban California. Although seetelngly unrealistic 
. in .spots, the film offers Insight to ptobleou 
of acculturation' and asslutilatlon* 

RMooxMsnded MlddU School Stnlor High School 

FELIPA : WOtCTH THE BOWMiR a Coloti 16 mlQUt#»» 

A ^rm> rcffeshlngy rorsantic prodtictloo of a tcon- 
agc girl ^8 foellQgd foe hor uAclo^o plight in ULji 
.<^sttugglc fqr education and oconoiiblC' bettonnent* 
sent can really relLate to Felipe Va^expetlenca* 

/ ' ^ 

Recommended - Upper iSr^daa thc^gh Senior High School 



HARVEST OP SHAHS a 



Black and White t two parts, > 
fiftyfour minutes » 



A provocative documontety narrated by the Iste 
Edward Morrow^ slbotA: tbe< tragic life pf ifilgrant 
vorkera in the United Statue. Thla film .waa 
produced in 1960>«-fOTerUttwtr to a follomip atud^Tt 
KlArant WorKer^ filjwtd in 1970. Harveat of Shame 
fbcuses on tho ao.cidl^ econoai^^ educational and 
political ejcperlenfites of the migrant worker ^ae 
^tt^uHinr lile style clalma jpAr^ioular ethnic 
groups It^ ahoM the plight 9 frua^srationa, and ' 
endlreaa itrng^le; of thpap trtu> rtre caught in- the ^ 
tre of expi^lt:^ human tjseouiteeae Although, 
of 1$60, the condd[.tlon8 iM problems ^ 
appfear unicesolved t^day*. ^ ' ' 




Rscommanded - Middle iind Senior. High School 
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NEW FIIMS - MOTION PICaWRBS (HtidLcta Mmxlcm - Smmt 1971) — cont'd 



CATAIiOGUB NIMBBR 

^ ' ' 

331.69 



TITLE m> DBSCRIECIQN 



301.45 



301.45 



Black and Mhltc, two partt* 
flftyofour mltmttt. 



A pronptlhg proiductlon of faunaat In ttm Untt«d 
Strata Xt nay aaan that hangar la ovavty dtaaa** 
tisad In a nation that* a tha baat fad In tha 
worldi but tha atatiitlca o^efarcd In tha HTm 
aaan to verity tha raal caaualtlaa of our tlna* 
Tha chitiano haa bean a vlctla of auch {Ktvarty— • 
aa draMatlcally ahoMi lift tMa flln. A, twanty- 
nlfiuta aa^nt of chlcano hungat-la ttattlngly 
ravaalad lii Sari Antonio, Xaxaa. 

Racoonendad - iHiddla and Sanlor High School* 

mSUSAl Color, tifo parta, fifty-four «lnut«a. 

A atralghtforward fll^ eapturlng tha bacKground 
<>f tha anargenca of t^aaar Chavas and tha raaeona 
'tot unionlaing hundrada of fam laborara«-of 
ithon nany ara Kaxlcan A«Mtlcana« Altt^ough tha 
prasantatlon la attongXy chlcano orlantad, both 
aldaa— faxn oiaiara and worHara ata aicaidinad. 

Iteoiaiuntdlad - Middla and Sanfot* ttlBb School 

I m JOAgom. ProM tha pocn ^ aaow nanc, wdttan 
" by Corky Gonsalaa^ Color, tvanty 

two tdjoutoa*. 

Aa acctramaly provocatl^ £iln— 'atvcA^gly airing 
tha grlavcDcaa of -chicanoa today. T^s faat- 
MQrlng.fllm conptcaaMui many yaara of ^ruggla 
of^both the Moxlcan and chlcano In a 
tuonty-tM alnutea* Thoaa Wlio^do not loMv^'nor 
undarat«nd the vlclaaitvdoa and fxruatrationii' of 
the chlcano night feel jgulUiy— 'let alona offended, 
especially If thay are Anglo. Froai-ai fabetorlcal 
and literary porspectlve, tb? f llni la. a claaalc 
For thoaa «{ho are cognlaaaifer^df tha ChlcMo Mtf^br 
m^nt, ohd iSSvx elao ani^race'|the. phllpaophy of La 
Rasa Undida^hLs film can <!«rtalnly' relnfa|rce » 
'suaslona. i Vr. I 

. ' ■ • ' i • ' I ■ 

-vMlddle and ^anlor High School 
I ' ■■ II 

ON OlbBR • 





NEW niMS - MOriCN PICTURES O^texlctn Aamrtem - Soamw 1971) — cont^d 



C^ALOflDB NWBKR 
30X.45 



301.45 



301.45 



0^ 



TITIJB AND DESCRIPTIOW 



MEXICAN AlBRICilN ; 



HERITA3B AND DESTINY , 
tiftntynlni nlnuteG. 



Color^ 



A ^ilorfulf «nllght«miln8 £llai« Rlc«rdo^i2fontalb«n 
captures ttm historical htrltagt of thaMoxtcan 
Amerlccm and c<»pll»int« tha rl^ch part with ^a 
bright cqciafmtary of tba futura by pointing out / 
tha nany pdsitlva conttlbutiono of a proud, and ' 
vondarful paopla. Tha fllxi aloo mnifaata tma 
raali^^tic concama and problans of tha chlcano 
youth today* Young paopla aa veil at adults 
hava shown a favorabli^ ^l^king of thl|S production* 



RscoDiBendad - Middle and Senior High School 

MEgCAN AMERICiflN ; INVISIBLE MINORITY* Color, tvo 

parte, forty tnlinutes* 

Another provocative fi1si«*«intrDducing lidding 
chicanes and their persuasiocls* Cotl<y Gonsales, 
Reies Tijerlna, and Cesar Chavez are Included 
in the sketches* The film offers some explana«» 
tion of their leadership and thoughts concerning 
chlcano Imagery and posture In a predominantly 
snglo society* The invlslbleneos is certainly 
apparent In the film* 

Recoomended - Middle and Senior High School 

NOW ON ORDER 

MEXICAN AMERICAN FAMILY *' Color, seventeen ninutes* 

A warn, realistic family experience is shown in 
this production* It depicts^ a Mexican American 
family* 8 lifo style in the barrio of Los Angeles* 
It also traces tho/dally routines of social and 
economic experiences of a large ond closely«»knit ^ 
family* Familial and cultural ties with Mexico 
is paralleled with acculturation e^qmriencea 
embraced. by the chil 
study* 



Rxi^ccmmended - Upper Element 
High School <? 




A good sociologij 



ca 



ry through Senior 
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FimS - MOTION PICTUkBS CMtxlcm /emvicm - Sommv 1971) cocit*d 



CATALOGUE W^KR 
301 .45 

% 



MmCO : GHittlGlNG WORM) OF CARLOS FLORES . Colo#t 



This I film tract! ^ht prpbl^tms tfxptrlinctd by 
Carlos Floraay a Mexican famer^ Who attampta 
to betta|; Mmsolf and his family by ftakltig 
batter fimploynant found in tha city* In tha 
ha e:}qpariaacod ttio ptoblama that attand 
tho ttnlgratlon and aaalxallatlon procaaa* A 

I good parallel I Is, *cqiiipar0d with ^hlcano ivm 

i tha Stout hwa at . - , ^ 

Bacdinmanded - Middle and Senior High School 
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NEW TAPE RECORDING 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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NEW TABE RECORDING - SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Mexican American iHl story) 



A recent addition to our tape holdings Is Mr. Sal Castro's speech 
recorded at Claremont College. It concerns. the bfckground for the 
massive 1968 chlcano student walkout In Los Angeles. The tape Is 
dulte provocative and opinionated. However, his persuasions are 
meaningful and should be heard. Mr. Castro, ftonner teacher at 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles,- strongly voices his convictions 
and concerns for better education for chlcano youngsters. He also 
addresses himself to the Incomplete lesRons of AmeAcan history of 
which many teachers are qullty. He suggests teaching historical 
Infonnatlon about the tragic dlsenfrancbdeement of Mexican Americans 
defining 'the second-largest minority group and including them in the 
story of. our nation. This tape is strongly chlcano and should be 
used prudently. , 
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RECENT PUBLItl^ATIONS 



(BOOKS 




CONDARY) 



I I 
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BIBLIOGRAEHY - SECOND^ 
(Recently published books rtlated to the Mexican Aatrlcen) 

( The followlog are oooe books recently publlstM^ about, the history and. 
culture of the Mexican Merlcan. Aa stated often, Mexican >aerlcan 
.readings are few, but steadily Increlislng In quality and quantity. 
This fist is Indicative of steady jpirogress, and we believe that wore 
. vllLl soon b4l» available. Unlike books found In elwentary schools, ^ 
selcondary readings 8e<^ to be mori related to the Mexican lAaerlcan, ( 
vhetinrs, tbose available* for the lower grades seen to be either be- 
llhgual In content or Mexican In orlaihtaelon. 

' ' ' ■ ' » . 

Flanflt otott that ftxctpt for a ftw^ all booka vara publlaliad althat In 
1970 or 1^1, /^irthcrmoret ^st of these Sooka are paparbacka and nay 
be bori?<med* through public and private llbrarleat and/or purchaae^ at 
book stores including:^ Flc^vfibk^ HCC, UCR^ and other retail agencies. 

Becauae tiost of these b6ok9 are newly publlahed^ our own WsD library 
Is not cdrrently up to^date in ita holdlnga. However, we anticipate 
soKie in the district 'soon* ^ ' ^ 

^T^se books are /resources written primarily for adult reading. However, 
this does not mean Junior and aenlor^tilgh achool atudents could not bene 
fit. Throu^ ,t:he readlnga offered, both students and 'teachers stand to 
"\ gain In understanding and appreciating the Mexican Merlcan. 
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NEW BOOKS - -SECONDARY 



Sal SI Puadae ^ * 

CeearvCliaWfB—axid tht H«v Anerlcan R«vQlutl6i;i 

by Fettr Matthlessm 
A D^lt^ Botik (paperback) 

Publiabed by..^DQll Subllthlng CoBpaiiy» Inc. 
$2^.95 372 pages 

1969 copyright I 

• ' , ' ' r . ' 

The Spanl sh-Aaverlcan b of Key Mexico 

A«.Herltage of Pride 

by Nancle L. Gonsalez 
University of New Mexico Press 
Albuquerque^ New Mexico 
$3*9? 213 pages 

1969 copyright 

Delano r ' 

^ " . ■ ' 

The Story of the California Grape Strike 

by John Gregory Dunne ^f 
itabassador Books LTD. 
Rexdalei Ontario, Canada 
Printed In U.S. — 'Fourth Printing 1970 
$1.^5 167 pages 

* 1967 copyright 

.1' ' 

The Pluo Plum Pickers * 

by Raymond Barrio 
Ventura Press * 
Box 226fi, Sunnyvale, California 94087 
;rhlrd Pijlntlng - 1970 
$3.95 201 j^ages 

^ 1969 copyright ' 

Tljerlna an d the Courthouse R aid 



Jhi 



by Pet ftr Nabokov 



te Rampart 



s Press, Inc. 



iperkelf y,^ Cill|fomia 



$2.95 

-1970 copyplpiit 



28jr pages 
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NEW BOOKS, SECONDARY — cont'd 



Chlcano (Fiction) 

by Richard Vasquez 
Avon Book (paperback) 
Avon Publishers 
New York, Nev York' 
$1.25 350 pages 

1970 copyright I 

The Chlcano ; From Caricature to Self- Portrai^ 

An wthology edited by Bdward gtomen 
A l^Stor Book (paperback) / 
New ^erlcan Library . ^ 
Ktv wrk. New York 
$1.25\ • 318 pages 

1971 cWright 



Health In ThJ VMexlcan AaoTlcan Cultuie^ Caaaaunlty Study 




by Margaret Clark 
Paperback 

Unlverelty of California Press 
Berkeley, California 
$2.45 253 pages 

1970 copyright 



Mdxlcan Anerlcans in School : iV Histoify of Educational NeRlect 



by Thomas P. Carter 
Hardtack 

College En€tw^ce Examination Board 
publications* Order Office 
Princeton, Ne^ Jersey 
$4.00 235 p^ges 

1970 cppyright*^ 



Little C#sar 



by Ralph do Toledano 
Anthem Book (paperback) 
A:ith€m Publication 
Washlngtosio ''D-.S^. 
$ o95 J ' 14A pages 
197X copyright 



! Mexican itoorlian; A St:^^:ieline 'of th^ 



»tr; 



LA^Sdurcte i^ok by NichLla j C. Rodlllas and Mo 
"'^.S.EiA. Title I ProjfBct (paperback) 

Riverside tJnifled School W. strict Publication 
Riverside, California' ' , 



rlis Eaton 



NEW BOOKS , SBCCNnAKr. cont'd 



Splder g In the House and Workers !£ the Field 

by Ernesto Galarza 
University of ^Notre Dame Press (paperback) 
Notre Dame^ Indiana ^ 
$3.95 306 pages 

1970 copyright ^ * • 

A Docupitatary Histo ry of the Mf^xlcan Anerlcanp 

Edited by Wayne Mogiiln^ Charles Van Doreu and Fellclano 
Praertr Publishers (hardback) ^ . 
New York, New York ' / ' ' ' I 

, $13.50 399 pages " . ^ • ^ 

1970 copyright 

Mexican Anericans in the United Stmtes 

Edi ted by John 'Buxma ^ 
Sh^ntanan Publishing Canpany,; Inc^ (Harper A Row) (paper! 
N<5w York, New York 
$5.95 A87 prage^ _ 

1970 copyright . „ 

■; . ' • ' .-^ . » ■" 

Great River: The Rio Grande in North Anerlcan Hlatory 

by Paul Horgan ' 
Vol. 1 - "iTndlanp and Spain" 
Vol. II/- "Mexi<?o and the United States" 
MJ.narva Press (paperback) 
, $2.95 (each .volume) 1,020 pages 

1968 cot>yright - 

Coronado; Khl^ht of Pueblos and Plains 

by Eugene Bolton 
Unlvorslty pf New Me^co Press (paperback) 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
♦ $,3.45 ^ 493' pages * ^ 

1964 copyright , ' ^ 

Mighty Hard jtoad s Story gf Cesar Chavez 

by Raines 'Terkian ap4^ Kathy Crais|eri 
Doubloday and Caopany, Inc. (paperback) 
Nsw> Tork, Newi Yoi : 
.Jl.\r5 1^^ pages 

1970 copyright 
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NEW BOOKS, SECONDARY ~ 



by Ovid Dwaris 
Pocket Book Edition (paperback) 
New York, New York 
.$1.25 180 pagee 

1971 copyright [ i 

LoB Mo j ados ; The Wetback Story 



by Julian Samora 
University Nottre Done Press (papjiirback) 
Notre Dane, Indiana 
$2.95 ^ 205 pages 

1971 copyright 



Bo^der? \>I 



'Vpc m TlJuanja to Mataooroa 



Ethnic Conflict In California 



^^:^toi 



pry 



Edited bySSiarlea Uollenberg 4 
Tlnnon-Brovm, Inc., Book Fubllshers (paperback) ^ * 
1jO0 Mgeles, California 

$2.95 215 pages . 

1970 copyright » . / 

The Mexican Rfevolytlon 

by James W. Mllkle - .' ^ 

University of California Press (paperback) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, California , , 

Second Edition, Revised 
$2.95 337 pages - 

1970 copyright 

Rig Grande : The Classic Portrait of the Rio Grande Valley of New Meadco 

- ,^ . . ... 



by Harvey Fergusson 
Apollo Edition (paperback) 
willlam Morrow and Coi&pany, Nev York 
$la95 296 pages 

1967 copyright 



S o Shall % Reap. ! ^ Story of Cesar Chaveg and the Earn Workers Movement 

Henry Anderson 



by Joan ^Lond 
Apfblllo E^itiom 



~T- — 
nioti and Hei 
(paijeirback) 



Company 



William Morriow and 
Ne4 Yorkp Nsw York 

19|70' copyright 
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NEW BOOKS, SBCCNDARy — cont'd ' ' ', 

' ( . , ■ ' ' t . 

Gutdalup» Hld>lg<> : Tremty of )Pfct» 1848^ and Tim Gadodtn Trtaty ylth Maxlco« 185 3 

by Bill Tate 
TAt« Gallery Publication (paptrback) 
P«0» Box 428t Trucbast Nav Masdco 

$2,50 47 pages \ 

1970 copyright . / 

The Huoalofcblrd and the Hayfc : Cpociueat and Saverelpity In the Valley 

£f Mexico^ 1503-1541 

by Harper Calophon 
Harper and Row Publisher o (paperback) 
Net? Yorkt New York ^ . 

$1.95 319 pages ^ 

1970 copyright 



HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 



MAP .LOCATIONS FOR 
FIELD TRIPS ' 

■ % . ■ : ■■■■ ■ 
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SCME HISTORICAL MOWMENTS 



The following arel eone historical toonunente and institutions that 
offer aome heritage and culture of early Mexican Araerlcana of River- 
sldjs and nearby coimmsnltles. 

Although there are numerous sites to which one or groups can visit 
that relate t o> e arly Mexican American esqperlencety some of these arji 
merely Incldetltal rather than isonumental. Therefore^ «t this tltae» the 
following we feel offer more for the visit. 

Using our sotnrcebook, A Study Guideline og Mexican American History and 
Culturst the teacher can be Informed about the heritage of early 
rancho and mission days of Riverside and surrounding communities* 



#1 Agua Mansa Cemetery (see map) 

V 

#2 La Flaclta de Los Trujlllos (see map) 

This site was popularly known as Spanish 
Town by many early Rlversiders. 

i>3 Rl^rslde City Musevtm (see map) 

3720 Orange Street 
Rlvei^^lde, Callfbmla 
Teleph)cme 787-7273 

'''t , ' • ■ 

M San Bernardino Asi St end a (see map) 

Jki active branc^Vof the San Gabriel Mission 

26930 Barton Roj^^ 

San Bemardln^, C^lffomla 

Telephone, 79|U5A||!?^. 

#5 San Bernardino Cjlunm!^^^ (»•• map) 

' ^ in ■ • • I 

18860 Orange ,Sti||l|t . i j 

Bloonington,Jc«^|jEpfnia i; 
Telephona 877^|||?i 



AGUA MANSA 
CEMETERy 
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AO JA- MANSA CEMETERY 
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lA, PLACITA DE .IDS 
TRUJILIDS 



I 



LA PLACITA DE 
LOS TRUJILLOS 

(Spanish Tovm) 
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. f?i\/£i?mi mmPAL MuseuM^ 



f * 



Riverside City 
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San Bernardino Asistencia 
Branch of San Gabriel Mission 
2693Q Barton Road 



S3, cmfl' 



18860 Orange St. • 
Bldondngton,,. Qa • 
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